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C M AFTER I 


EDUCATION AND THE 
SIGNIFICANCE OF LIFE 


wnr.N’ one travels around the world, one nottcr' to what 
an extraordinary' dcprcc human nature is the same, 
wlicthcr in India or Amcric-a, in Europe or Australia. 
This is especially true in colleges and universities. \\'c arc 
tuming out, as if through a mould, a type of human being 
wliosc chief interest is to find security, to become some- 
body important, or to liave .a good time with .as little 
thought .as possible. 

Ganvention.al education makes independent thinking 
cxtrcntcly difficult. Conformity leads to mediocrity. To 
be different from the group or to resist environment is not 
easy aitd is often risky as long as we worship success. The 
urge to be successful, which is the pursuit of rcw.ard 
whether in the material or in the so-called spiritual sphere, 
the se.arch for itnord or outward security, the desire for 
com.'brt — this whole process smothers discontent, puts an 
end to spont.ancity and breeds fear; and fe.ar blocks the 
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EDUCATION AND THE 
SIGNIFICANCE OF LIFE 


wur.N one ir.nvcls nround the world, one nolicc< to whnt 
an extraordinary' degree human nature is t!ic same, 
whether in India or America, in Europe or Australia. 
This is especially tnic in colleges and universities. We arc 
turning out, as if through a mould, a fy]>c of human being 
whose chief interest is to find security, to become some- 
body import.ant, or to have a good time with as little 
thought os possible. 

Convention.'il educ.ation ma5;c5 independent thinking 
extremely difiicult. Conformity leads to mediocrity. To 
be different from the group or to resist environment is not 
easy and is often risky as long as we worship success. The 
urge to be successful, svhich is tlic pursuit of reward 
wljether in the material or in the so-called spiritual sphere, 
the search for inward or outward security, the desire for 
contfort—this whole process smothers discontent, puts an 
end to spontaneity and breeds fear; .and fear blocks the 
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Education and the Significance of Life 

intelligent understanding of life. With increasing age, 
dullness of mind and heart sets in. 

In seeking comfort, we generally find a quiet corner in 
life where there is a minimum of conflict, and tlicn we arc 
afraid to step out of that seclusion. This fear of life, this 
fear of struggle and of nc%v experience, kills in us the spirit 
of adventure; our whole upbringing and education have 
made us afraid to be different from our neighbour, afraid 
to think contrary' to the established pattern of society, 
falsely respectful of authority and tradition. 

Fortunately, ihcrc are a few who are in earnest, who are 
^^'illing to examine our human problems without the 
prejudice of the right or of the left; but in the vast majority 
of us, there is no real spirit of discontent, of revolt. When 
we ^icld uncomprchendingly to environment, any spirit 
of revolt that we may have had dies do\vn, and our 
responsibilities soon put an end to it. 

Revolt is of two kinds; there is violent revolt, which is 
mere reaction, without understanding, against the 
existing order; and there is the deep psychological revolt 
of intelligence. There arc many who revolt against the 
established orthodoxies only to fall into new orthodoxies, 
further illusions and concealed self-indulgences. What 
generally happens is that we break away from one group 
or set of ideals and join another group, take up other 
ideals, thus creating a new pattern of thought against 
which we \rill again have to revolt. Reaction only breeds 
opposition, and reform needs further reform. 

But there is an intelligent revolt which is not reaction. 



Ediifcticr. crd thr Sifjitf.ccr.ce of Lift 

nnd u-hicli comrs fdr 4 ;no\v)cd(^r throu_c:h tiic 

awnrcncsn of one",'; own ihoiinhi nnti freiinft. It 15 only 
when wr fare experirnre a', it ro!nr'> and do not avoid di«;* 
tiirbancr that v/c Ixcp intcllipcrirr highly av.Ml.rn'*d; and 
intelligence highly awakened is intuition, wliich is the 
only tnic guide in life. 

Now, wliat is the rignificancc of life? \Vhat arc we lis'ing 
and .struggling for? If we arc being educated merely to 
achieve, diriinction, to get a better job, to be more, 
cfheient, to have svidcr domination over others, then 
our lives will be .shallow and empty. If we are bring 
educated only to be scientists, to be scholars wedded 
to boohs, or specialists addicted to knowledge, then we 
shall be contributing to the dc.stnictinn and miser)’ of 
the world. 

Though there is a higher and wider significance to life, 
of what value is our education if we never discover it? 
W'c may be highly edticated, but if we arc without deep 
integration of thought and feeling, our lives arc in- 
complete, contradictor)’ and tom with many fears; and 
as long ns education docs not cultivate an integrated 
outlook on life, it has ver)' liltle .significanec. 

In our present ci vibration v,e have divided life into ro 
many dep.anment'; that education has very little meaning, 
except in learning a p.irticular technique or profession. 
Iiuite.id of awakening the integrated intelligence of the 
individual, education is encouraging him to conform to n 
pattern and so is hindering his comprrhr.mion of himself 
ns .a tot.’’.! process. To attempt to solve the many problems 
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intelligent understanding of life. With increasing age, 
dullness of mind and heart sets in. 

In seeking comfort, rve generally find a quiet corner in 
life where there is a minimum of conflict, and then we arc 
afraid to step out of that seclusion. This fear of life, this 
fear of struggle and of new experience, kills in us the spirit 
of adventure; our whole upbringing and education have 
made us afraid to be dificrent from our neighbour, afraid 
to think contrary’ to the established pattern of society, 
falsely respectful of authority and tradition. 

Fortunately, there arc a few who arc in earnest, who arc 
willing to examine our human problems without the 
prejudice of the right or of the left; but in the vast majority 
of us, there is no real spirit of discontent, of revolt. When 
we yield uncomprchcndingly to environment, any spirit 
of revolt that we may have had dies down, and our 
responsibilities soon put an end to it. 

Revolt is of two kinds; there is violent revolt, which is 
mere reaction, without understanding, against the 
existing order; and there is the deep psychological revolt 
of intelligence. There arc many who revolt against the 
established orthodoxies only to fall into new orthodoxies, 
further illusions and concealed self-indulgences. What 
generally happens is that we break away from one group 
or set of ideals and join another group, take up other 
ideals, thus creating a new pattern of thought against 
which we will again have to revolt. Reaction only breeds 
opposition, and reform needs further reform. 

But there is an intelligent revolt which is not reaction, 
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and which comes with self-knowledge through the 
awareness of one’s own tlioughl and feeling. It is only 
when we face experience as it comes and do not avoid dis- 
turbance that we keep intelligence highly awakened; and 
intelligence highly awakened is intuition, which is the 
only true guide in life. 

Now, what is the significance of life? What are we Using 
and stniggling for? If we are being educated merely to 
achieve distinction, to get a better job, to be more 
efficient, to have wider domination over others, then 
our lives will be shallow and empty. If we are being 
educated only to be scientists, to be scholars wedded 
to boobs, or specialists addicted to knowledge, then we 
shall be contributing to the destruction and misery of 
the world. 

Though there is a higher and wider significance to life, 
of what value is our education if we never discover it? 
We may be highly educated, but if we arc without deep 
integration of thought and feeling, our lives arc in- 
complete, contradictors’ and tom svith many fears; and 
as long as education docs not cultivate an integrated 
outlook on life, it has very little significance. 

In our present civiliration we have divided life into so 
many departments that education has very little meaning, 
except in learning a particular technique or profession. 
Insle.rd of awakening the integrated intelligence of the 
individual, education is encouraging him to conform to a 
pattent and so is hindering his comprehension of himself 
IS .1 total process. To attempt to solve the many problems 
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of existence at their respective levels, separated as they 
are into various categories, indicates an utter lack of 
comprehension. 

The individual is made up of different entities, but to 
emphasize the differences and to encourage the develop- 
ment of a definite type leads to many complexities and 
contradictions. Education should bring about the in- 
tegration of these separate entities — for without integra- 
tion, life becomes a scries of conflicts and sorrows. Of 
what value is it to be trained as lawyers if we perpetuate 
litigation? Of what value is knowledge if we continue in 
our confusion? What significance has technical and 
industrial capacity if we use it to destroy one another? 
What is the point of our existence if it leads to violence 
and utter misery? Though we may have money or arc 
capable of earning it, though we have our pleasures and 
our organized religions, we arc in endless conflict. 

'IVe must distinguish between the personal and the 
indiridual. The personal is tlic accidental; and by the 
accidental I mean the circumstances of birth, the en- 
vironment in svhich we happen to have been brought up, 
\rith its nationalism, superstitions, class distinctions and 
prejudices. The personal or accidental is but momentary, 
though that moment may last a lifetime; and as the 
present system of cducauon is based on the personal, the 
accidental, the momcntaiy', it leads to perversion of 
thought and the inculcation of self-defensive fears. 

All of us have been trained by education and environ- 
ment to seek personal gain and security, and to fight for 
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ourselves. Tiiough we cover it over with plc.is.int phrases, 
we have been educated for various professions within a 
system which is based on exploitation and acquisitive 
fear. Such a training must inevitably bring confusion and 
misery’ to ourselves and to the world, for it creates in each 
individual those psychological barriers which separate 
and- hold him apart from others. 

Education is not merely a matter of training the mind. 
Training makes for efficiency, but it docs not bring about 
completeness. A mind that has merely been trained is the 
continuation of the past, and such a mind can never 
discover the new. That is w-hy, to find out what is right 
education, v.'c srill have to inquire into the whole signi- 
ficance of living. 

To most of us, the meaning of life as a whole is not of 
primary importance, and our education emphasizes 
sccondars' values, merely making tis proficient in some 
branch of knowledge. Though knowledge and eificiency 
arc ncccssai-)’, to lay cliicf emphasis on them only leads 
to conflict and confusion. 

There is an cfficicncN' inspired by love which goes far 
beyond and is much greater than the efficiency of am- 
bition; and vnthout love, which brings an integrated 
undcr.tanding oflifc, efficiency breeds ruthlcssncss. Is this 
not what is actually taking place all over the world? 
Our present education is geared to industrialization and 
w.\r. its principal aim being to develop eificiency; and we 
are caught in this machine of ruthless competition and 
mutual destruction. If education leads to war, if it 
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E<^'-:c(lt:or, c’‘.d (hr cf IJfr 

it should ho!p us to br<*.ik down otsr and 

barriers, insicnd of ernpha^i/int: tliTn. tb'-v tirr--ii 
nntnt^oni'm b^'twren man and man. rnfortnmitrlv, sr.c 
pTc'-rjii sy'lfjn f'f rduration is maUn:; tn "Mh-rr-lrni , 
mcclianical and deeply tbouniitlc's; tlintudi it .T.v.ahesr w. 
intcllcr.tu.ally, inw.'irdly it Ir.ivrs us incornplcir, r.tiiiti'ird 
and uncre.Ttivc. 

\Sathout an intepr.'itrd ttndert.irulinr <if life, our 
individual .and collrc tisr {iroblerns v.-il! only t;rrp.rn .utd 
extend. 'Die puq>osc of cdur.ation is rvu to pr.>durr tu'-rc 
scholars, tecluiicians, and joij hunters, but intrrr.ii'-d n:en 
and women who arc free of fear; for ojily bet‘.'.Trn jurh 
hurnati beings can there be rndurinct peace. 

It is in tiic understandint; ofoursclvc' that fear ceune': to 
an end. If the. inrlividual is to p-applc with life from 
moment to moment, if he is to fare its intric.irie-, its 
miseries and sudden demands, he mu't be infiiitely 
pliable .and therefore free of throrirs and particular 
pattcm.s of thought. 

Education should not rnrorirage the individital to 
conform to society or to be neg.itiscly harmonio’i? uith 
it, but help him te» discover th.e irtir values which co:r,e 
with unbia'cd investigation and jeir..T....ur:i'-v . \Vt;en 
there is no relf-hnowledgr, sclf-cxprevion bev-otnes .-'If- 
assertion, with all its. agtrrrs'ivr antf .intblti 'us c >n;;:ci'. 
Education *}'.ou!d awaken the capacity to i>- •r’f..f.',,'.re 
and not merely indulge in gratifyim: rrh-exprr'uvir!. 

Wii.at is the good of Ir.irning if i:i ih.r juc.'r-c of ii-. ;r:.* 
wc arc dc-Stro’,ing ourrlves ? Ai \\c are h.'.vme a ;ef;rs t ! 
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devastating wars, one right after another, there is ob- 
viously something radically wTong with the way we 
bring up our children. 1 think most of us arc aware of 
this, but we do not know how to deal with it. 

Systems, whether educational or political, arc not 
changed mysteriously; they arc transformed when there 
is a fundamental change in ourselves. The indmdual is 
of first importance, not the system; and as long as the 
individual docs not understand the total process of him- 
self, no system, whether of the left or of the right, can 
bring order and peace to the world. 



CHAP T E R II 


THE RIGHT KIND OF EDUCATION 


Tjrr, man is no! thr tmlrarnrd, b;i! he •.vijn doos 

not know fiiinsrlf. nnei the learned man ir s’.ispid when !k 
relies on books, on kno‘.v!rdt:e .'ind on authority to yivr 
hitn mulrnstandinr. lAiderstandim^ romrt only tlirourh 
sfir-knowlcfino, •.•/hich is auMreness of one’s total psyrhO' 
lopical proress. 'J'hiis rdnration, in the tate :en'r, Is the 
tindcrstandin" oF onerrlf, for it is svitliin rarh one (’f n? 
that the whole of cxisirnre is gathered. 

What v.r nos*/ call cditration is a matter of arcnmnlatir.:: 
information and knossledyc front hoo’es, S’.hicJi any-in- 
tan do who can rend. Such edneatis'n offerr- a inhitle 


form of escape from onstejves and, like all ro'ajt^s, it 
inesitahly creates it’.rrearint: mi'ery. fxmfiic! ar!<i con- 
fusion result from our covr. v.rony relatir.n'hip se-tsi 
pe<ip!e, th.ituss and ideas, ana! smt:! we mv.irnta!;'.! !?:a! 
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Education and the Significance of Life 

As society is now organized, we send our cliildrcn l( 
school to learn some technique by which they can even 
tually cam a livelihood. want to make the child firs 
and foremost a specialist, hoping thus to give him a sccun 
economic position. But docs the cultivation of a tcchniqu< 
enable us to understand ourselves? 

While it is obviously necessary’ to know how to read ant 
write, and to learn engineering or some other profession 
will technique give us the capacity* to understand life: 
Surely, technique is secondary; and if technique is th< 
only thing we arc striving for, we arc obviously denying 
what is by far the greater part of life. 

Life is pain, joy, beauty, ugliness, love, and w'hcn W( 
understand it as a whole, at every level, that under 
standing creates its own technique. But the contrary i: 
not true; technique can never bring about creativt 
understanding. 

Present-day education is a complete failure because i 
has over-emphasized technique. In over-cmphasizin| 
technique we destroy man. To cultivate capacity ant 
efficiency without understanding life, without having : 
comprehensive perception of the ways of thought anc 
desire, will only make us increasingly ruthless, which i 
to engender wars and jeopardize our physical security 
The exclusive cultivation of technique has producce 
scientists, mathematicians, bridge builders, space con 
querors; but do they understand the total process of life' 
Can any specialist experience life as a whole? Only whei 
he ceases to be a specialist. 
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Trchnolofjic.'i! don fo!vr rrrjain J.ir.d'. of 

problem', for ;omc people nt one level, bm it intrr>;hire' 
\vi<!rr and deeper too. To live .at one level, fl:-- 

regardint; the tot.il fjrocn'; of life, ir to invit'- mi-'-r.- .-'.lui 
dntnirtion. 'I'lic prc.atett n'rd .and siirnt prrr.-inp pro!,i;''in 
for cverv' individu.a! is to h.avr .an intepr.atrd rorr.prr- 
henrion of life, whieii ■vvil! enable hitn to mre: its ever* 
incrc.a'inp complexities, 

'I'ccbnir.al knowlrdpe, l’,ov.ever riecroary, v.ilj its no 
w.-iv rcrolve our inner, p'-yr!io!r."ic;>.! jirr'-ine', .iv. i i-a)- 
flicls; .atui it is bre.aii<r v.-c lia.ve arquirevd tr, 
knowledge v.-itlioiit iindent.andinr: the tot.al pr.';^-' of 
life that terhnolnp^.* li.ts brceitne .a tt’.eatt' of d'-’trte, itii: 
otirrelver.. The man v.!;o knoua; l:nv.‘ to rplit th'- .at'on b;jt 
has j)0 love in In's hf.art l>rfo:j;e\ .a nton'jrr. 

We rhoore a vocation .aece'rdini' to onr r.'.p.u i;ir\ ; ho: 
v.all the following of vne.ition Ir.ul us nnt of eonfiK t .<r;'i 
eonfti'ion? .Some form of tcclinir.al ti.iinitii: '" tn’ 
t.aiy; but wlten we h.ive Ijeiaujie etspin'Trs., phv:! 
.aeeou!5t.mt''—lhfn 'ah.at? !;■ thf pr.scticr r.-f pr'.f ■ j'-r. 
the fulfilment of life? .‘vnparcntlv wit!', m,"': • ! ’.r. n 
Our variou' prorc.'.Mt'ns m.iy keep us I'usy f"r ti:- 
p.trl of our rxi'tence; but th'- \r;y thitu" t.h.-.t 5 n • 

ciurc and arc r>a etitr.inced with .ire {.lu-im; d'- tr':-. U'. 
.and tJii'rrv. Our attitude' .'.mi satlur' ::'..'.5.e thu.r- 
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As society is now organized, we send our children t( 
school to learn some technique by which they can even 
lually earn a livelihood. We want to make the child firs 
and foremost a specialist, hoping thus to give him a sccun 
economic position. But docs the cultivation of a tcchniqut 
enable us to understand ourselves? 

\S^hile it is obviously neccssaiy to know how to read anc 
svrite, and to learn engineering or some other profession 
uill technique give us the capacity to understand life: 
Surely, technique is secondary; and if technique is th( 
only thing we arc striving for, we arc obviously denying 
what is by far the greater part of life. 

Life is pain, joy, beauty, ugliness, love, and when wt 
understand it as a whole, at every level, that under- 
standing creates its own tcchm’quc. But the contrary i: 
not true; technique can never bring about creative 
understanding. 

Present-day education is a complete failure because il 
has over-emphasized technique. In ovcr-cmphasizinj 
technique we destroy man. To cultivate capacity anc 
efficiency without understanding life, without having t 
comprehensive perception of the ways of thought anc 
desire, will only make us increasingly ruthless, which ii 
to engender wars and jeopardize our physical security 
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irt*.; and it I'l l)rr.’ni*^r we have arqjn’rr/i trciuiira! 
nowlrdpr without tindrrtaiuline th.r total prorr"; f«f 
fn that trfhnoloi'y ha^ hreotne a rneatv of ilr'troyiu!:: 
ur'rlve/:. 'I lir man wl;o l.nowt; how to <p!!: the atom Imt 
a*! no love in lii5 liearl hrc/»mrs a mon'trr. 

We rlioo'c a vocation accor<lim: to our f apai iti'-' ; i)ui 
I’ill the followiiut of a vocation lead uc nut of rt>tdi:i'! and 
onfurann? Some form of technical traininc; ."'-em' nccc'.- 
ary; but when we. have bev-omc emtineerr., i.’hy.'i* ia:i'., 
rrountant.'—then what? If< the practice of a prof- iorj 
he fulfilment of life? Apparently with tiKO t f>r u> It 1*. 
')ur variour. profevion'. may keep u? bu'.y for liu- triratei 
lart of our r.xiitencc; hut the very thinyr tli.it ’.ec pro- 
luce and are ro etitrancrd v.'!th are < .lUMnq tle^truction 
md m.i'rry. Our attitude,' and value? tnai.e of tiiiiit:' 
uui occupa.tions the iiutrument*. of envy, hitternr'? and 
latr. 

Without underMai'.dinc: ourelvrs. mere occupation 
r.iii*. to ft u' tr.iiioti, \sith i'‘ incvit.ible escape? throuitii all 
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kinds of mischievous activities. Technique without under- 
standing leads to enmity and ruthlessness, which we cover 
up with pleasant-sounding phrases. Of what value is it to 
emphasize technique and become efficient entities if the 
result is mutual dcstrucdon? Our technical progress is 
fantastic, but it has only increased our powers of destroy- 
ing one another, and there is starvation and misery in 
every land. Wc arc not peaceful and happy people. 

When function is all-important, life becomes dull and 
boring, a mechanical and sterile routine from which we 
escape into every kind of distraction. The accumulation 
of facts and the development of capacity, which we call 
education, has deprived us of the fullness of integrated 
life and action. It is because we do not understand the 
total process of life that we cling to capacity and efficiency, 
which thus assume ovcnvhclming importance. But the 
whole cannot be understood through the part; it can be 
understood only through action and experience. 

Another factor in the cultivation of technique is that it 
gives us a sense of security, not only economic, but 
ps)’chological as well. It is reassuring to know that we arc 
capable and efficient. To know that we can play the piano 
or build a house gives us a feeling of vitality, of aggressive 
independence; but to emphasize capacity because of a 
desire for psychological security is to deny the fullness of 
life. The whole content of life can never be foreseen, it 
must be experienced anew from moment to moment; 
but wc arc afraid of the unknown, and so we establish 
for ourselves ps)'choIogical zones of safety in the form 

20 
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of systcnw, techniques snd beliefs. M loni: .is •.ve ,irc 
seeking inv.-;ird security, the tot.il process of life c.innot be 
understood. 

The right kind of cduaitjorif tvhiJc encotimgi.ig the 
Ic.iming of .1 technique, should .icrotnpHsh sifnctlung 
which is of far greater import.incc; it should help man to 
experience Uie integrated process of life. It is this ex- 
periencing th.1t will put cap.icity .ind tcclinique in their 
right place. If one really has something to say, the ver.- 
s.ising of it creates its ossm style; hut learning .i style v-ith- 
out inward experiencing can only lead to supcrfici.ility. 

Throughout the world, engineer; arc frantically de- 
signing machines which do not need men to operate them. 
In .1 life run almost entirely by machines, what Is to be- 
come of lium.in beings.’ ^S’c .sh.il) have mart and more 
leisure srithout knowing wisely how to employ It, and we 
shall seek escape through knowledge, through, enfeebling 
amusements, or through ideab. 

I believe volumes have been uritten .ibaut educational 
ideals, yet we are in greater confuMon than ever before. 
Tlicre is no mrth.od by which to educate a child to be 
integrated and free. /Vs long a; we arc concrinen with 
principles, ideals and meih.ods. we arc no: Iwlping th.e 
individual to be free from his own self-centred actisity 
ssith all its fears .ind conHicts. 

Ideals and blue-prints for a perfect Utopi.a will si'^ver 
bring .ibaut th.e r.itiical ch.ince s-'f hr.trt wlsirh i*. eitenti.il 
if ti'.rre is to be .in end to w.ir .nrul univen.i! deitn.-rtion. 
bicah cannot ch.it'.ge our present v.ilues: th.ey c.tn l>c 
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kinds of mischievous acti\adcs. Technique without under- 
standing leads to enmity and ruthicssness, which w'e cover 
up with pleasant-sounding phrases. Of what value is it to 
emphasize technique and become efficient entities if the 
result is mutual destruction? Our technical progress is 
fantastic, but it has only increased our powers of destroy- 
ing one another, and there is starvation and misery in 
every land. We arc not peaceful and happy people. 

\Sfficn function is all-important, life becomes dull and 
boring, a mechanical and sterile routine from which we 
escape into every kind of distraction. The accumulation 
of facts and the development of capacity, which W'c call 
education, has deprived us of the fullness of integrated 
life and action. It is because wc do not understand the 
total process of life that wc cling to capacity and efficiency, 
which thus assume overwhelming importance. But the 
whole cannot be understood through the part; it can be 
understood only through action and experience. 

Another factor in the cultivation of technique is that it 
gives us a sense of security, not only economic, but 
ps^’chological as well. It is reassuring to know that wc arc 
capable and efficient. To know that we can play the piano 
or build a house gives us a feeling of vitality, of aggressive 
independence; but to emphasize capacity because of a 
desire for psychological security is to deny the fullness of 
hTc. The whole content of life can never be foreseen, it 
must be experienced anew from moment to moment; 
but wc arc afraid of the unknown, and so we establish 
for ourselves ps^xhological zones of safety in the form 
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jociciy ii to \NT.ttr,:Jc and shed blood for svlsai should be 
svhiic ignoring v. hnt is. 

If human beings were, mechanical entitic:-, automatic 
machines, then the future wottld be predictable and the 
plans for a perfect Utopia could be drawn up; ilirn we 
would be able to plan carefully a future soriety and worJ; 
towards it. But hutnan beings arc not macliinrs to be 
established according to a <iefmitc pattern. 

Between now atid the future there is an itttmrntr gap itt 
which many influences arc at svorJ; upo.n each one of us, 
and in sacrificing the presrtit for titc future we arc pur- 
suing ssTong means to a probable right end. But the means 
determine the end; and bcs.idc5, who arc we to decide 
what man should be? By svhai right <!o we seel; to mould 
liim according to a particular patient, learnt front some 
book or determined by our own ambitions, Itopcj and 
fears ? 


The right land of education is not concerned vs ith any 
idcolojrs’, however mu.ch it may pronthc a future Utopia; 
it is not based on any system, however carefully thought 
out; nor is it a means of conditioning tltc individsta! in 
some special manner. Bducation in tltc true 'ett'c ii 
helping the individual to l>c m.aturc and free, to flower 
greatly in love and goodnets. That s; wit.at we sh.ould l.'e 
interested itt, and not itt shaping the cl-.ild accordirtg to 
some ide.ilistic pattern. 

,'\ny method wldclt ci.Mdftcs children acconling to 
tcmpcr.amcni -and .aptitude merely e 
differences; it breeds .antagemdsm, encourages t 
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society jvnd docs not help to develop integrated human 
beings. It is obvious that no method or system can provide 
the right kind of education, and strict adherence to a 
particular method indicates sluggishness on the part of 
the educator. As long as education is based on cut-and- 
dried principles, it can turn out men and women who arc 
efficient, but it cannot produce creative human beings. 

Only love can bring about the understanding of 
another. Where there is love there is instantaneous com- 
munion with the other, on the same level and at the same 
lime. It is because we ourselves arc so dry, empty and 
without love that we have allowed governments and sys- 
tems to take over the education of our children and the 
direction of our lives; but governments want efficient 
technicians, not human beingS, because human beings 
become dangerous to governments — and to organized 
religions as well. That is why governments and rcli^ous 
organizations seek to control education. 

Life cannot be made to conform to a system, it cannot 
be forced into a framework, however nobly conceived 
and a mind that has merely been trained in factual 
knowledge is incapable of meeting life with its variety, its 
subtlety, its depths and great heights. When we train our 
children according to a system of thought or a particular 
discipline, when we teach them to think within depart- 
mental divisions, we prevent them from growing into 
integrated men and women, and therefore they arc in- 
capable of thinking intelligently, which is to meet life as a 
whole. 
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Thr liif'.liKt funrtsnn nf rtitimiinn !o i)rintr nlw-,)! nn 
inlrpr.urci itu5ivi(itial k)io i*. o.paljlr of dralinp v/iiJi lifr 
a' a v.'hnlc, 'I’iic idrali'l, lilir tlir sprriali't, i< ik'’ rnnrrrnrd 
with the wliolr, !)\it only \vlth a ji.tri. 'Mirro can h'* r.n 
intqrratinn hmp, a*, one i-. piiniiint' an uiral pattrrn of 
action; and mnci tradirrs who arc idralirt' have p'.:t 
away love, they have dry mind^ and hard hrat!-.. 'I’o jtiidy 
a cliild, one has to hr alert, watchful, C'-lf-awarr, and tins 
demand*, far prratrr intrllij^cncr and affection than to 
rnenurapr him to follow an idral. 

Another function of edneation is to create nev.’ valnes. 
Merely in imphsnt existing valnrs in tfie mitid of the rl.ild. 
tn inal;e him enttform to ideah. is to condition him wiihotit 
avoahenim; his intrlliprnce. lidmation is itnimately 
rclatrtl to thr present world cris*', and the edticator who 
Sees the cai)<es of tliis tmivrr'.d ch.ios sliouh! a.'l: hitnself 
how to awahen intrliiprnre in ilse student, thus helping 
the cominp generation tKil to hrint: a.l.'out further contiin 
and dit.sster. Hr niuM pise all his tl’.ourht, all his c.'.re ato! 
affretion to flic rreatiort of riplit rnvinimuerit atui t't the 
tlevelopnKnt of imderMandine, 'o that v.j'.en tlw « Isild 
prows itito ma.turity he will he c.>j>.>.hie c-f dealimr in* 
tellieently with tlw huma.n p.rohletra th.it cs/ufront hit;!. 
Ihit iit «>r<!i r todo tlii*-, th.e rdur.in.r mu'i t::!dr;'t.'.nri him- 
teli iti'tsad <if f<‘!\i:u’ fui nfei.’.'-ai'' • , "sOr!:;* .usd h-lisf-. 


Let US !)i'I thinl. i:i ter::;' r-ft'rineijKt 
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ciuu ertt' d isli thin-.'s tliev 
(ion 4'f \’.li.‘.t !• tli.it .'i 


, i.*r it :• th.e « u-n'ide :.i- 
inre'i;-.'-- ru r, the in- 
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Educalion and the Significance of Life 

society and docs not help to develop integrated human 
beings. It is obvnous that no method or system can provide 
the right kind of education, and strict adherence to a 
particular method indicates sluggishness on the part of 
the educator. As long as education is based on cut-and- 
dried principles, it can turn out men and women who are 
efficient, but it cannot produce creative human beings. 

Only love can bring about the understanding of 
another. ^Vhcrc tlicre is love there is instantaneous com- 
munion svith the other, on the same level and at the same 
time. It is because we ourselves are so dry, empty and 
^rithout love that Ave have allowed governments and sys- 
tems to take over the education of our children and the 
direction of our lives; but governments want efficient 
technicians, not human beingS, because human beings 
become dangerous to governments — and to orgamzed 
religions as well. That is why governments and religious 
organizations seek to control education. 

Life cannot be made to conform to a system, it cannot 
be forced into a framework, however nobly conceived 
and a mind that has merely been trained in factual 
knowledge is incapable of meeting life svith its variety, its 
subtlety, its depths and great heights. When we train our 
cliildrcn according to a system of thought or a particular 
discipline, when we teach them to think within depart- 
mental divisions, we prevent them from growing into 
integrated men and women, and therefore they are in- 
capable of thinking intelligently, which is to meet life as a 
whole. 
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Education and the Significance of Life 

society and docs not help to develop integrated human 
beings. It is obvious that no method or system can provide 
the right kind of education, and strict adherence to a 
particular method indicates sluggishness on the part of 
the educator. As long as education is based on cut-and- 
dried principles, it can turn out men and women who are 
efficient, but it cannot produce creative human beings. 

Only love can bring about the imderstanding of 
another. Where there is love there is instantaneous com- 
munion with the other, on the same level and at the same 
lime. It is because we ourselves are so dry, empty and 
\s’ithout love that we have allowed governments and sys- 
tems to take over the education of our children and the 
direction of our lives; but governments want efficient 
technicians, not human beings, because human beings 
become dangerous to governments — and to organized 
religions as well. That is why governments and religious 
organizations seek to control education. 

Life cannot be made to conform to a system, it cannot 
be forced into a framework, however nobly conceived 
and a mind that has merely been trained in factual 
knowledge is incapable of meeting life with its variety, its 
subtlety, its depths and great heights. When we train our 
children according to a system of thought or a particular 
discipline, when we teach them to think within depart- 
mental divisions, we prevent them from gro%ving into 
integrated men and women, and therefore they are in- 
capable of thinking intelligently, which is to meet life as a 
whole. 
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The Rifht fiir.d cj Edtirclrir, 

The liiphc-it function of eduention is to brinq nlxiut nn 
intcf^ratcd individual who is capable of dcalinc; with life 
as a whole. Tlic idealist, like ilu; specialist, is not roncerned 
with the whole, but only with a part. There can be no 
intetyration as Ion," .as one is pursuing an ideal pattern of 
action; and most teachers who are idealists have put 
awav love, thev have dr\' minds and hard hearts. To studv 
a child, one has to be alert, watchful, self-aware, and this 
demands far p'cater intellip.cncc and afTection than to 
cncourape him to follow an ideal. 

.Atiother function of rtlucation is to create new values. 
Merely to implant existinr. values in the mind of the child, 
to make him conform to ideals, is to condition him without 
awakening his intcllit;cncr. F.ducation is intimately 
related to the present world crisis, and the educator wlio 
sees the rau'rs of this univer.sal rh.ro; sliould a'k hirn'clf 
how to nsvaken intclliyencr in the student, tluis helping 
the enmint: generation not to bring about further conflict 
and (lis.astrr. lie niu'4 give all bis thnuglit, all his rare atid 
.diVetinn to the rieation of right environment a.nd to the 
development of understanding, 'O tha.t wh.rn the child 
gnv.v'- imo maturity itr will be caji-iblc of dealing in- 
trUieently with ilie Insm.in problems th.nt confront him. 
P.ut in onlcr to<io this, tJw rdt!cat<<r muM underhand Isim- 
srlf instc.ui ('r rrlyitu', on iii>-nlr>-.dr -, '•yornts ami beliefs. 

Let us not think in term . s>f pritn'ip'r c .utd, ideal'-, btit be 
esnurtma! with th)!!'.,": .o they ar< , lur it i- 'lie romidera- 
tion o', what th.u .>v..d..< n- imellie'-sue, and the in- 
trlliermr (»r tiic edi:c.->.t(.: v. I.ir impsirtant than liis 



Education and the Significance of Life 

knowledge of a new method of education. When on« 
follows a method, even if it has been worked out by a 
thoughtful and intelligent person, the method becomes 
very important, and the children are important only as 
they fit into it. One measures and classifies the child, and 
then proceeds to educate him according to some chart, 
This process of education may be convenient for the 
teacher, but neither the practice of a system nor the 
t^Tanny of opinion and learning can bring about an 
integrated human being. 

The right kind of education consists in understanding 
the child as he is wthout imposing upon him an ideal oi 
what we think he should be. To enclose him in the frame- 
work of an ideal is to encourage him to conform, which 
breeds fear and produces in him a constant- conflict 
between tvhat he is and what he should be; and all 
inward conflicts have their ouUyard manifestations in 
society. Ideals arc an actual hindrance to our understand- 
ing of the child and to the child’s understanding of himself. 

A parent who really desires to understand his child docs 
not look at him through the screen of an ideal. If he loves 
the child, he observes him, he studies his tendencies, his 
moods and peculiarities. It is only when one feels no love 
for the child that one imposes upon him an ideal, for then 
one’s ambitions arc trya'ng to fulfil themselves in him, 
wanting him to become this or that. If one loves, not the 
ideal, but the child, then there is a possibility of helping 
him to understand himself as lie is. 

If a child tells lies, for example, of what value is it to 
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jiiit licforr him the iden! oftnitli? Our hn' to futd ni:l vdiv 
he is telling licr. To help the child, one h.T. so t.nl r time to 
study nnd ob.'rrvr him, svhirh tlctn.uuir. patirncr, love 
nnd rare; hnt v.iicn one hns no love, no utulertandin;:, 
then one forces the child into a pattern of artion wh:!:}! 
v.r call an ideal. 

Ifirals .arc .a rnnvrnirnt rrcapc, nnd the te.-jch.er v.ho 
follows them is incapalde of tinderjt.andins; his rind'-nt* 
and dealing with them intelligently; for l;im. the fiitnre 
ideal, the svhat sljoiild l)r, i' far more {mport.ant that! th.e 
present child. The piir nit r)f .an ideal excludes love, nnd 
without love no hmnnn j)rohlfm can l.'c solveti. 

If the teacher i'. of the right hind, he sviil not tleprnd m 
a method, httl will sftidy each individual piipil. In onr 
relationship with children and young people, we ;>.re not 
tiealing with mcchanic.al device', th.at ca.n h'e nuiehly 
repaired, hut with living h'-ings who are inijirr'd'U'.a.h!'-, 
volatile, .'ejj'itjvr, afraid, afi’er lion ate; .-nitl in de.il ’.sith 
them, see have to have great midentan'hng, slse Jtrrtigtl’. 
of patirnre and love. ^Vhcn v.c lack thr-e, “ar Iroh ttj 
quick and r.asy rejnefiirs and k.ope f c zr.ar.'rllou? .and 
atitotnatic results. If we arc unaw.are, mrch.ajsica! iti our 


altitude' .at'.d actions, we fight yhy rf any drm.snd u;: ui 
U5 th.at is dirtstrhing an.d th.at cannot hr met by .m 
auiom.atie rc'p.on.se, .and this it one ofour man r tiifhculiie; 
in rduc.'oion. 

Tlse child it the result of both, the p.i‘t .;r;<! the pre;-'!: 
anti i< th.rrefeic .dre.tdv conditioned. If •.^e ti.mamit our 


b.ukrt.'Ui'.d to th.e tlu.l-d, xnc |'>erpr:u.‘.tr h-.-th hi; 
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knowledge of a new method of education. When one 
follows a method, even if it has been worked out by a 
thoughtful and intelligent person, the method becomes 
very important, and the children arc important only as 
they fit into it. One measures and classifies the child, and 
then proceeds to educate him according to some chart. 
This process of education may be convenient for the 
teacher, but neither the practice of a system nor the 
tyranny of opinion and learning can bring about an 
integrated human being. 

The right kind of education consists in understanding 
the child as he is without imposing upon him an ideal of 
what we think he should be. To enclose him in the frame- 
work of an ideal is to encourage him to conform, which 
breeds fear and produces in him a constant’ conflict 
between what he is and what he should be; and all 
inward conflicts have their outward manifestations in 
society. Ideals are an actual hindrance to our understand- 
ing of the child and to the child’s understanding of himself. 

A parent who really desires to understand his child does 
not look at him through the screen of an ideal. If he loves 
the child, he observes him, he studies his tendencies, his 
moods and peculiarities. It is only when one feels no love 
for the child that one imposes upon him an ideal, for then 
one’s ambitions are try'ing to fulfil themselves in him, 
wanting him to become this or that. If one loves, not the 
ideal, but the child, then there is a possibility of helping 
fum to understand liimsclf as he is. 

If a child tells lies, for example, of svhat value is it to 
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jMit before him {he idcnl of truth? One lia? to find out vdiy 
hr if, icllint: lic^. To help the child, one lias to take time to 
study and obserax him, v.-hich demands patience, love 
and care; hut when one has no love, no tindcrstandinc, 
then one forces the child into a pattent of action which 
v,r call an ideal. 

Ideals arc a convenient escape, and the teacher wlio 
follows them is incapable of understanding his students 
and dealint: with them intelligently; for him, the future 
ideal, tlic what should be, is far more important than the 
prrrent child. The jiursuit of an ideal excludes love, and 
without love no human problem can be solved. 

If the teacher is of the right kind, he will not depend on 
.a method, but will .study each individual pupil. In our 
relatiotuhip with children and young people, we arc not 
dealing with mechanical devices that can be cpiickly 
repaired, luit with living beings wlio arc impressionable, 
volatile, srivitivc, afraid, afreetjonate; and to deal with 
them, we have to bas e great understanding, the strength 
of patimec a.nd love. \Vhcn we lack tbrsc, we look to 
quick nud r.asy remedies and hope for mnrsTllous and 
.'uiinni.itic remits. If we arc unaware, mechanical in our 
attitudr-. and .'■.ction';, we fight shy cTany demand upon 
us that is dislurl)ing and that cannot be met by an 
autosn.atic respon'c, and this is one of our major diincultics 
in rd.uc.'.tion. 

Tb.e fl'.ild is the result of both the p.art anti the present 
anti is tlirre.fi'Tc already conditioned. If we transmit our 
b.wlgjv' ur.t! to the ch.ild, we perpetuate botli his a:;d our 


Education and the Signifcance of Life 

own conditioning. There is radical transformation only 
when we understand our o^vn conditioning and are free of 
it. To discuss what should be the right kind of education 
wlule we ourselves are conditioned is utterly futile. 

While the children are young, we must of course protect 
them from physical harm and prevent them from feeling 
physically insecure. But unfortunately we do not stop 
there; ^vc want to shape their ways of thinking and 
feeling, we want to mould them in accordance tvith our 
o\s-n cravings and intentions. We seek to fulfil ourselves 
in our children, to perpetuate ourselves through them. 
We build walls around them, condition, them by our be- 
liefs and ideologies, fears and hopes — and then we cry 
and pray when they are killed or maimed in wars, or 
othenvisc made to suffer by the experiences of life. 

Such experiences do not bring about freedom; on the 
contrary', they strengthen the will of the self. The self is 
made up of a series of defensive and expansive reactions, 
and its fulfilment is always in its own projections and 
gratifying identifications. As long as we translate ex- 
perience in terms of the self, of the “me” and the “mine,” 
as long as the “I,” the ego, maintains itself through its 
reactions, experience cannot be freed from conflict, 
confusion and pain. Freedom comes only when one under- 
stands the ways of the self, the cxpcriencer. It is only when 
the self, with its accumulated reactions, is not the ex- 
pcricnccr, that experience takes on an entirely different 
significance and becomes creation. 

If we would help the child to be free from the ways of 
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the self, which cause so much suffering, then each one of 
us should set about altering deeply his attitude and re- 
lationship to the child. Parents and educators, by their 
own thought and conduct, can help the child to be free 
and to flower in love and goodness. 

Education as it is at present in no way encourages the 
understanding of the inherited tendencies and environ- 
mental influences which condition the mind and heart and 
sustain fear, and therefore it does not help us to break 
through these conditionings and bring about an integrated 
human being. Any form of education that concerns itself 
with a part and not with the whole of man inevitably 
leads to increasing conflict and suffering. 

It is only in individual freedom that love and goodness 
can flower; and the right kind of education alone can offer 
this freedom. Neither conformity to the present society 
nor the promise of a future Utopia can ever give to the 
individual that insight without which he is constantly 
creating problems. 

The right kind of educator, seeing the inward nature of 
freedom, helps each individual student to observ'e and 
understand his own self-projected values and impositions; 
he helps him to become aware of the conditioning in- 
fluences about him, and of his own desires, both of which 
limit his mind and breed fear; he helps him, as he grows 
to manhood, to observ'e and understand himself in re- 
lation to all things, for it is the craving for self-fulfilment 
that brings endless conflict and sorrow. 

Surely, it is possible to help the individual to perceive 
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the enduring values of life, wthout conditioning. Som 
may say that this full development of the individual tvil 
lead to chaos; but will it? There is already confusion ii 
the world, and it has arisen because the individual ha 
not been educated to understand himself. While he ha 
been given some superficial freedom, he has also beci 
taught to conform, to accept the existing values. 

Against this regimentation, many are revolting; bu 
unfortunately their revolt is a mere self-seeking reaction 
which only further darkens our existence. The right kinc 
of educator, aware of the mind’s tendency to reaction 
helps the student to alter present values, not out o 
reaction against them, but through understanding thi 
total process of life. Full co-operation between man ant 
man is not possible wthout the integrarion which righ 
education can help to awaken in the individual. 

Why arc we so sure that neither we nor the cominj 
generation, through the right kind of education, can brinj 
about a fundamental alteration in human relationship' 
We have never tried it ; and as most of us seem to be fcarfu 
of the right kind of education, wc are disinclined to try it 
Without really inquiring into this whole question, W( 
assert that human nature cannot be changed, wc accep 
things as they are and encourage the child to fit into thi 
present society; we condition him to our present ways o 
life, and hope for the best. But can such conformity t( 
present values, w’hich lead to war and starvation, bi 
considered education ? 

Let us not deceive ourselves that this conditioning i; 
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going to make for intelligence and happiness. If we 
remain fearful, devoid of affection, hopelessly apathetic, 
it means that we arc really not interested in encouraging 
the individual to flower greatly in love and goodness, 
but prefer that he cany' on the miseries \vith which 
we have burdened ourselves and of which he also is a 
part. 

To condition the student to accept the present environ- 
ment is quite obviously stupid. Unless we voluntarily 
bring about a radical change in education, we arc directly 
responsible for the perpetuation of chaos and misery'; and 
when some monstrous and brutal revolution finally comes, 
it will only give opportum'ty to another group of people 
to exploit and to be ruthless. Each group in power 
develops its o^v’n means of oppression, \vhcthcr through 
psychological persuasion or brute force. 

For political and industrial reasons, discipline has be- 
come an important factor in the present social structure, 
and it is because of our desire to be psychologically secure 
that we accept and practise various forms of discipline. 
Discipline guarantees a result, and to us the end is more 
important than the means; but the means determine the 
end. 

One of the dangers of discipline is that the system be- 
comes more important than the human beings who arc 
enclosed in it. Discipline then becomes a substitute for 
love, and it is because our hearts arc empty that we cling 
to discipline. Freedom can never come through discipline, 
through resistance; freedom is not a goal, an end to be , 
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achieved. Freedom is at the beginning, not at the end, it 
is not to be found in some distant ideal. 

Freedom does not mean the opportunity for self- 
gratification or tlie setting aside of consideration for others. 
The teacher who is sincere wll protect the children and 
help them in every possible way to grow towards the rigiit 
kind of freedom ; but it will be impossible for him to do 
this if he himself is addicted to an ideology, if he is in any 
way dogmatic or self-seeking. 

Sensitivity can never be awakened through com- 
pulsion. One may compel a child to be outwardly quiet, 
but one has not come face to face with that which is 
making him obstinate, impudent, and so on. Compulsion 
breeds antagonism and fear. Reward and punishment in 
any form only make the mind subservient and dull ; and 
if this is what ^vc desire, then education through com- 
pulsion is an excellent way to proceed. 

But such education cannot help us to understand the 
child, nor can it build a right social environment in which 
separatism and hatred will cease to exist. In the love of 
the child, right education is implied. But most of us do 
not love our children; wc arc ambitious for them — ^tvhich 
means that wc arc ambitious for ourselves. Unfortunately, 
wc are so busy with the occupations of the nrind that we 
have little time for the promptings of the heart. After all, 
discipline implies resistance; and will resistance ever 
bring love? Discipline can only build walls about us; it 
is always exclusive, ever making for conflict. Discipline 
is not conducive to understanding; for understanding 
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:omcs with observation, %vith inquiry in which all pre- 
udicc is set aside. 

Discipline is an easy way to control a child, but it docs 
lot help him to understand the problems involved in 
iving. Some form of compulsion, the discipline of punish- 
ment and reward, may be necessary' to maintain order 
ind seeming quietness among a large number of students 
licrdcd together in a classroom; but with the right kind 
af educator and a small number of students, would any 
repression, politely called discipline, be required? If the 
classes are small and the teacher can give his full attention 
to each child, observing and helping him, then com- 
pulsion or domination in any form is obviously unneces- 
sary. If, in such a group, a student persists in disordcrlincss 
or is unreasonably mischievous, the educator must 
inquire into the cause of his misbehaviour, wliich may be 
wrong diet, lack of rest, family wrangles, or some hidden 
fear. 

Implicit in right education is the cultivation of freedom 
and intelligence, which is not possible if there is any form 
of compulsion, with its fears. After all, the concern of the 
educator is to help the student to understand the com- 
plexities of his whole being. To require him to suppress 
one part of his nature for the benefit of some other part 
is to create in him an endless conflict which results in 
social antagonisms. It is intelligence that brings order, 
not discipline. 

Conformity and obedience have no place in the right 
kind of education. Co-operation between teacher and 
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achieved. Freedom is at the beginning, not at the end, it 
is not to be found in some distant ideal. 

Freedom docs not mean the opportunity for self- 
gratification or tlic setting aside of consideration for others. 
The teacher who is sincere will protect the children and 
help them in every possible way to grow towards the rigiit 
kind of freedom; but it will be impossible for him to do 
this if he liimsclf is addicted to an ideology, if he is in any 
way dogmatic or self-seeking. 

Sensitivity can never be awakened through com- 
pulsion. One may compel a child to be outwardly quiet, 
but one has not come face to face with that which is 
making him obstinate, impudent, and so on. Compulsion 
breeds antagonism and fear. Reward and punishment in 
any form only make the mind subsertdent and dull ; and 
if this is tvhat we desire, then education through com- 
pulsion is an excellent way to proceed. 

But such education cannot help us to understand the 
child, nor can it build a right social cmironment in which 
separatism and hatred will cease to exist. In the love of 
the child, right education is implied. But most of us do 
not love our children; wc are ambitious for them — ^which 
means that wc arc ambitious for ourselves. Unfortunately, 
wc arc so busy with the occupations of the mind that wc 
have little time for the promptings of the heart. After all, 
discipline implies resistance; and will resistance ever 
bring love? Discipline can only build walls about us; i* 
is always exclusive, ever making for conflict. Discipli- 
is not conducive to understanding; for understan'^' 
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mcs with obscn'ation, with inquiry in which all prc- 
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student is impossible if there is no mutual affection, 
mutual respect. When the showing of respect to elders is 
required of children, it generally becomes a habit, a mere 
outward performance, and fear assumes the form of 
veneration. "Without respect and consideration, no vital 
relationship is possible, especially when the teacher is 
merely an instrument of his knowledge. 

If the teacher demands respect from his pupils and has 
vcr>' little for them, it will ob\aously cause indifference 
and disrespect on their part. Without respect for human 
life, knowledge only leads to destruction and miser)-. 
The cultivation of respect for others is an essential part of 
right education, but if the educator himself has not this 
quality, he cannot help his students to an integrated life. 

Intelligence is discernment of the essential, and to 
discern the essential there must be freedom from those 
hindrances which the mind projects in the search for its 
ow-n security and comfort. Fear is inevitable as long as 
the mind is seeking security'; and when human beings are 
regimented in any way, keen awareness and intelligence 
arc destroyed. 

The purpose of education is to cultivate right relation* 
sliip, not only between individuals, but also between the 
individual and society; and that is why it is essential that 
cducauon should, above ail, help the individual to under- 
stand his own psychological process. Intelligence lies in 
understanding oneself and going above and beyond 
oneself; but there cannot be intelligence as long as there is 
fear. Fear pcr\-crts intelligence and is one of the causes of 
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scif-ccntrcd action. Discipline may suppress fear but docs 
not eradicate it, and the superficial knowledge whicli we 
receive in modem education only further conceals it. 

When we arc young, fear is instilled into most of us 
both at home and at school. Neither parents nor teachers 
have the padcncc, the time or the wisdom to dispel the 
instinctive fears of childhood, which, as we grow up, 
dominate our attitudes and judgment and create a great 
many problems. The right kind of education must take 
into consideration this question of fear, because fear warps 
our whole outlook on life. To be \vithout fear is the be- 
ginning of wisdom, and only the right kind of education 
can bring about the freedom from fear in which alone 
there is deep and creative intelligence. 

Reward or punishment for any action merely strength- 
ens sclf-ccntrcdncss. Action for the sake of another, in the 
name of the country or of God, leads to fear, and fear 
cannot be the basis for right action. If w'c would help a 
child to be considerate of others, we should not use love 
as a bribe, but take the time and have the patience to 
explain the ways of consideration. 

There is no respect for another when there is a rcw'ard 
for it, for the bribe or the punishment becomes far more 
significant than the feeling of respect. If we have no 
respect for the child but merely offer him a reward or 
threaten hipi with punishment, we are encouraging 
acquisitiveness and fear. Because we ourselves have been 
brought up to act for th: sake of a result, we do not sec 
that there can be action free of the desire to gain. 
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The right Idnd of education tvill encourage thoughtful- 
ness and consideration for others without enticements or 
threats of any kind. If we no longer seek immediate 
results, we shall begin to see how important it is that both 
the educator and the child should be free from the fear 
of punishment and the hope of reward, and from every 
other form of compulsion; but compulsion \vill continue 
as long as authority is part of relationship. 

To follow authority has many advantages if one thinks 
in terms of personal motive and gain; but education based 
on indiridual advancement and profit can only build a 
social structure which is competitive, antagonistic and 
ruthless. This is the kind of society in which we have been 
brought up, and our animosity and confusion arc obvious. 

We iiavc been taught to conform to the authority of a 
teacher, of a book, of a party, because it is profitable to do 
so. The specialists in every department of life, from the 
priest to the bureaucrat, wield authority and dominate 
us; but any government or teacher that uses compulsion 
can never bring about the co-operation in relationship 
which is essential for the welfare of society. 

If we arc to have right relationship between human 
beings, there should be no compulsion nor even per- 
suasion. How can there be affection and genuine co- 
operation between those who arc in power and those who 
arc subject to power? By dispassionately considering this 
question of authority and its many implications, by seeing 
that the ver^' desire for power is in itself destructive, there 
comes a spontaneous understanding of the rvholc process 
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of authority. The moment we discard authority we arc 
in partnership, and only then is there co-operation and 
affection. 

The real problem in education is the educator. Even a 
small group of students becomes the instrument of his 
personal importance if he uses authority as a means of his 
own release, if teaching is for him a self-expansive fulfil- 
ment. But mere intellectual or verbal agreement con- 
cerning the crippling effects of authority is stupid and 
vain. 

There must be deep insight into the hidden motivations 
of authority and domination. If we sec that intelligence 
can never be awakened through compulsion, the very 
awareness of that fact will bum away our fears, and then 
we shall begin to cultivate a new environment which will 
be contrary to and far transcend the present social order. 

To understand the sigm'ficance of life with its conflicts 
and pain, we must think independently of any authority, 
including the authority of organized religion; but if in our 
desire to help the child we set before him authoritative 
examples, we shall only be encouraging fear, imitation 
and various forms of superstition. 

Those who are religiously inclined try to impose upon 
the child the beliefs, hopes and fears which they in turn 
have acquired from their parents; and those who arc anti- 
religious arc equally keen to influence the child to accept 
the particular way of thinking which they happen to 
follow. We all want our children to accept our form of 
worship or take to heart our chosen idcolog)'. It is so easy 
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and doubt, yet it is only when we inquire into the signifi- 
cance of the values which society and religion have placed 
about us that wc begin to find out what is true. It is the 
function of the educator to examine deeply his own 
thoughts and feelings and to put aside those values which 
have given him security and comfort, for only then can 
he help his students to be self-aware and to understand 
their own urges and fears. 

The time to grow straight and clear is when one is 
young; and those of us who arc older can, if wc have 
understanding, help the young to free themselves from the 
hindrances which society has imposed upon them, as well 
as from those which they themselves arc projecting. If the 
child’s mind and heart arc not moulded by religious pre- 
conceptions and prejudices, then he will be free to discover 
through self-knowledge what is above and beyond 
himself. 

True religion is not a set of beliefs and rituals, hopes 
and fears; and if wc can allow the child to grow up 
without these hindering influences, then perhaps, as he 
matures, he will begin to inquire into the nature of 
reality, of God. That is why, in educating a child, deep 
insight and understanding arc neccssar)'. 

Most people who arc religiously inclined, who talk 
about God and immortality, do not fundamentally be- 
lieve in individual freedom and integration; yet religion 
is the culti\'ation of freedom in the search for truth. 
There can be no compromise with freedom. Partial free- 
dom for the individual is no freedom at all. Conditioning 
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of any kind, whether political or religious, is not freedom 
and it wll never bring peace. 

Reli^on is not a form of conditioning. It is a state of 
tranquillity in which there is reality, God ; but that creative 
state can come into being only when there is self-know- 
ledge and freedom. Freedom brings virtue, and without 
virtue there can be no tranquillity. The still mind is not 
a conditioned mind, it is not disciplined or trained to be 
still. Stillness comes only when the mind understands its 
o\vn ways, w’hich arc the ways of the self. 

Organized religion is the frozen thought of man, out of 
which he builds temples and churches; it has become a 
solace for the fearful, an opiate for those who arc in 
sorrow. But God or truth is far beyond thought and 
emotional demands. Parents and teachers who recognize 
the psychological processes which build up fear and 
sorrow should be able to help the young to observe and 
understand their own conflicts and trials. 

If we who arc older can help the children, as they grow 
up, to think clearly and dispassionately, to love and not to 
breed animosity, what more is there to do ? But if we arc 
constantly at one another’s throats, if we are incapable 
of bringing about order and peace in the world by 
deeply changing ourselves, of what value arc the sacred 
books and the myths of the various religions? 

True religious education is to help the child to be 
intelligently aware, to discern for himself the temporary 
and the real, and to have a disinterested approach to 
life; and would it not have more meaning to begin each 
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day at home or at school with a serious thought, or with 
a reading that has depth and significance, rather than 
mumble some oft-repeated words or phrases? 

Past generations, with their ambitions, traditions and 
ideals, have brought misery' and destruction to the world; 
perhaps the coming generations, with the right kind of 
education, can put an end to this chaos and build a 
happier social order. If those who are young have the 
spirit of inquiry’, if they arc constantly searching out the 
truth of all things, political and religious, personal and 
environmental, then youth will have great significance 
and there is hope for a better world. 

Most children arc curious, they want to know; but their 
eager inquiry’ is dulled by our pontifical assertions, our 
superior impatience and our casual brushing aside of 
their curiosity. \Vc do not encourage their inquiry’, for 
we arc rather apprehensive of wiiat may be asked of us; 
we do not foster their discontent, for we ourselves have 
ceased to question. 

Most parents and teachers arc afraid of discontent be- 
cause it is disturbing to all forms of security, and so they 
encourage the young to overcome it through safe jobs, 
inheritance, marriage and the consolation of religious 
dogmas. Elders, knowing only too well the many ways of 
blunting the mind and the heart, proceed to make the 
child as dull as they arc by impressing upon him the 
authorities, traditions and beliefs which they themselves 
have accepted. 

Only by encouraging the child to question the book. 
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whatever it be, to inquire into the validity of the ejdsting 
social values, traditions, forms of government, religious 
beliefs and so on, can the educator and the parents hope to 
awaken and sustain his critical alertness and keen insight. 

The young, if they arc at all alive, arc full of hope and 
discontent; they must be, otheivvisc they are already old 
and dead. And the old arc those who were once dis- 
contented, but who have successfully smothered that flame 
and have found security and comfort in various ways. 
They crave permanency for themselves and their families, 
they ardently desire certainty in ideas, in relationships, in 
possessions; so the moment they feel discontented, they 
become absorbed in their responsibilities, in their jobs, 
or in anything else, in order to escape from that dis- 
turbing feeling of discontent. 

While we arc young is the time to be discontented, not 
only with ourselves, but also wth the things about us. 
We should learn to think clearly and without bias, so as 
not to be inwardly dependent and fearful. Independence 
is not for that coloured section of the map which v/c call 
our country, but for ourselves as individuals; and though 
outwardly we arc dependent on one another, this mutual 
dependence docs not become cruel or oppressive if in- 
^vardly we arc free of the craving for power, position and 
authority. 

We must understand discontent, of which most of us 
arc afraid. Discontent may bring what appears to be 
disorder; but if it leads, as it should, to self-knowledge 
and self-abnegation, then it will create a new social order 
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and enduring peace. With self-abnegation comes im- 
measurable joy. 

Discontent is the means to freedom; but in order to 
inquire without bias, there must be none of the emotional 
dissipation which often takes the form of political gather- 
ings, the shouting of slogans, the search for a gum or 
spiritual teacher, and rcligjous orgies of different kinds. 
This dissipation dulls the mind and heart, making them 
incapable of insight and therefore easily moulded by 
circumstances and fear. It is the burning desire to inquire, 
and not the easy imitation of the multitude, that will 
bring about a new understanding of the ways of life. 

The young arc so easily persuaded by the priest or the 
politician, by the rich or the poor, to think in a particular 
way; but the right kind of education should help them to 
be watchful of these influences so that they do not repeat 
slogans like parrots or fall into any cunning trap of greed, 
whether their o\vn or that of another. They must not 
allow authority to stifle their minds and hearts. To follow 
another, however great, or to give one’s adherence to a 
gratifying ideology, will not bring about a peaceful world. 

When we leave school or college, many of us put a^vay 
books and seem to feel that we are done wth learning; 
and there are those who arc stimulated to think further 
afield, who keep on reading and absorbing what others 
have said, and become addicted to knowledge. As long as 
there is the worship of knowledge or technique as a means 
to success and dominance, there must be ruthless com- 
petition, antagonism and the ceaseless struggle for bread. 
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and enduring peace. With self-abnegation comes im- 
measurable joy. 

Discontent is the means to freedom; but in order to 
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and not the easy imitation of the multitude, that will 
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slogans like parrots or fall into any cunning trap of greed, 
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As long as success is our goal we cannot be rid of fear, 
for the desire to succeed inevitably breeds the fear of 
failure. That is why the young should not be taught to 
worship success. Most people seek success in one form or 
another, whether on the tennis court, in the business 
world, or in politics. We all want to be on top, and this 
desire creates constant conflict \vithin ourselves and with 
our neighbour; it leads to competition, envy, animosity 
and finally to war. 

Like the older generation, the young also seek success 
and security; though at first they may be discontented, 
they soon become respectable and arc afraid to say no to 
society. The walls of their o\s'n desires begin to enclose 
them, and they fall in line and assume the reins of author- 
ity. Their discontent, which is the very flame of inquiry, 
of search, of understanding, grows dull and dies atvay, and 
in its place there comes the desire for a better job, a rich 
marriage, a successful career, all of which is the craving 
for more security. 

There is no essential difference between the old and the 
young, for both arc slaves to their own desires and 
gratifications. Maturity is not a matter of age, it comes 
wth understanding. The ardent spirit of inquiry is per- 
haps easier for the young, because those who are older 
have been battered about by life, conflicts have worn 
them out and death in different forms awaits them. 
This docs not mean that they are incapable of purposive 
inquiry-, but only that it is more difficult for them. 

Many- adults arc immature and rather childish, and 
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this is a contributing cause of the confusion and misery 
in the world. It is the older people who are responsible 
for the prevailing economic and moral crisis; and one of 
our unfortunate weaknesses is that we want someone else 
to act for us and change the course of our lives. We wait 
for others to revolt and build anew, and we remain 
inactive until tve are assured of the outcome. 

It is security and success that most of us are after; and 
a mind that is seeking security, that craves success, is not 
intelligent, and is therefore incapable of integrated action. 
There can be integrated action only if one is aware of 
one’s own conditioning, of one’s racial, national, political 
and religious prejudices; that is, only if one realizes that 
the ways of the self are ever separative. 

Life is a well of deep waters. One can come to it with 
small buckets and draw only a little water, or one can 
come with large vessels, drawing plentiful waters that 
Nvill nourish and sustain. While one is young is the time to 
investigate, to experiment with everything. The school 
should help its young people to discover their vocations 
and responsibilities, and not merely cram their minds 
\sath facts and technical knowledge; it should be the soil in 
which they can grow wathout fear, happily and integrally. 

To educate a child is to help him to understand freedom 
and integration. To have freedom there must be order, 
which rirtuc alone can give; and integration can take 
place only when there is great simplicity. From innumer- 
able complexities we must grow to simplicity; we must 
become simple in our inward life and in our outward needs. 
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Education is at present concerned wth outward 
efficiency, and it utterly disregards, or deliberately 
perverts, the inward nature of man; it develops only one 
part of him and leaves the rest to drag along as best it can. 
Our inner confusion, antagonism and fear ever overcome 
the outer structure of society, however nobly conceived 
and cunningly built. When there is not the right kind of 
education we destroy one another, and physical security 
for every individual is denied. To educate the student 
rightly is to help liim to understand the total process of 
himself; for it is only when there is integration of the 
mind and heart in everyday action that there can be 
intelligence and inward transformation. 

While offering information and technical training, 
education should above all encourage an integrated out- 
look on life; it should help the student to recognize and 
break down in liimscif all social distinctions and prejudices 
and discourage the acquisitive pursuit of power and 
domination. It should encourage the right kind of self- 
observation and the experiencing of life as a whole, 
which is not to give significance to the part, to the 
“me” and the “mine,” but to help the mind to go above 
and beyond itself to discover the real. 

Freedom comes into being only through self-knowledge 
in one’s daily occupations, that is, in one’s relationship 
with people, svith things, wth ideas and with nature. If 
the educator is helping the student to be integrated, there 
can be no fanatical or unreasonable emphasis on any 
particular phase of life. It is the understanding of the 
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total process of existence that brings integration. "When 
there is self-knowledge, the power of creating illusions 
ceases, and only then is it possible for reality or God 
to be. 

Human beings must be integrated if they arc to come 
out of any crisis, and especially the present \vorld crisis, 
without being broken; therefore, to parents and teachers 
who are really interested in education, the main problem 
is how to develop an integrated individual. To do this, 
the educator himself must obviously be integrated ; so the 
right kind of education is of the highest importance, not 
only for the young, but also for the older generation if 
they arc willing to learn and arc not too set in their ways. 
What we arc in ourselves is much more important than the 
traditional question of what to teach the child, and if 
we love our children we will see to it that they have the 
right kind of educators. 

Teaching should not become a specialist’s profession. 
When it docs, as is so often the ease, love fades away; and 
love is essential to the process of integration. To be inte- 
grated there must be freedom from fear. Fearlessness 
brings independence without ruthlcssncss, \rithout con- 
tempt for another, and this is the most essential factor in 
life. Without love we cannot work out our many con- 
flicting problems; without love the acquisition of know- 
ledge only increases confusion and leads to self-destruction. 

The integrated human being will come to technique 
through experiencing, for the creative impulse makes its 
own technique — and that is the greatest art. IVhen a 
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child has the creative impulse to paint, he paints, he docs 
not bother about technique. Likewise people who arc 
experiencing, and therefore teaching, arc the only real 
teachers, and they too will create their own technique. 

This sounds verj' simple, but it is really a deep revolu- 
tion. If wc think about it we can sec the extraordinary' 
effect it will have on society. At present most of us arc 
washed out at the age of forty-five or fifty by slavery to 
routine; through compliance, through fear and accept- 
ance, wc arc finished, though wc struggle on in a society 
that has very little meaning except for those who dominate 
it and arc secure. If the teacher secs this and is himself 
really experiencing, then whatever his temperament and 
capacities may be, his teaching will not be a matter of 
routine but will become an instrument of help. 

To understand a child wc have to watch him at play, 
study him in iiis different moods; wc cannot project upon 
him our own prejudices, hopes and fears, or mould him to 
fit the pattern of our desires. If wc arc constantly judging 
the child according to our personal likes and dislikes, wc 
arc bound to create barriers and hindrances in our 
relationship with him and in his relationships with the 
world. Unfortunately, most of us desire to shape the child 
in a way that is gratifying to our own vanities and 
idiosyncrasies; wc find vaiying degrees of comfort and 
satisfaction in exclusive ownership and domination. 

Surely, this process is not relationship, but mere 
imposition, and it is therefore essential to understand the 
difficult and complex desire to dominate. It takes many 
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subtle forms; and in its self-righteous aspect, it is very 
obstinate. The desire to “serve” \vith the unconscious 
longing to dominate is difficult to understand. Can there 
be love where there is posscssiveness ? Can we be in 
communion with those whom we seek to control? To 
dominate is to use another for self-gratification, and 
where there is the use of another there is no love. 

When there is love there is consideration, not only for 
the children but for every human being. Unless we are 
deeply touched by the problem, we will never find the 
right way of education. Mere technical training inevitably 
makes for ruthlessness, and to educate our children we 
must be sensitive to the whole movement of life. What we 
think, what we do, what we say matters infinitely, because 
it creates the environment, and the environment either 
helps or hinders the child. 

Obriously, then, those of us w'ho arc deeply interested 
in this problem will have to begin to understand ourselves 
and thereby help to transform society; we w’ill make it our 
direct responsibility to bring about a new approach to 
education. If we love our children, \vill we not find a way 
of putting an end to war? But if we arc merely using the 
word “love” without substance, then the whole complex 
problem of human misery \rill remain. The way out of 
this problem lies through ourselves. We must begin to 
understand our relationship with our fellow-men, with 
nature, with ideas and with things, for \vithout that under- 
standing there is no hope, there is no way out of conflict 
and suffering. 
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The bringing up of a child requires intelligent observa- 
tion and care. Experts and their knowledge can never 
replace the parents’ love, but most parents corrupt that 
love by their own fears and ambitions, which condition 
and distort the outlook of the child. So few of us arc con- 
cerned with love, but wc arc vastly taken up with the 
appearance of love. 

The present educational and social structure does not 
help the individual towards freedom and integration; and 
if the parents are at all in earnest and desire that the child 
shall grow to his fullest integral capacity, they must 
begin to alter the influence of the home and set about 
creating schools with the right kind of educators. 

The influence of the home and that of the school must 
not be in any way contradictory, so both parents and 
teachers must re-educate themselves. The contradiction 
which so often exists between the private life of the 
individual and his life as a member of the group creates 
an endless battle ts-ithin himself and in his relationships. 

This conflict is encouraged and sustained through the 
wrong kind of education, and both governments and 
organized religions add to the confusion by their con- 
tradictory doctrines. The child is divided within himself 
from the very start, which results in personal and social 
disasters. 

If those of us who love our children and sec the urgency 
of this problem will set our minds and hearts to it, then, 
however few wc may be, through right education and an 
intelligent home environment, we can help to bring about 
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integrated human beings; but if, like so many others, we 
fill our hearts with the cunning things of the mind, then 
we shall continue to sec our children destroyed in wars, 
in famines, and by their own psychological conflicts. 

Right education comes %vith the transformation of 
ourselves. We must re-educate ourselves not to kill one 
another for any cause, however righteous, for any 
ideology, however promising it may appear to be for the 
future happiness of the world. We must learn to be com- 
passionate, to be content with little, and to seek the 
Supreme, for only then can there be the true salvation of 
mankind. 


CHAPTER III 


INTELLECT, AUTHORITY 
AND INTELLIGENCE 


hiAKY of US seem to think that by teaching every human 
being to read and %vritc, we shall solve our human 
problems; but this idea has proved to be false. The so- 
called educated arc not peace-loving, integrated people, 
and they too arc responsible for the confusion and misery 
of the world. 

The right kind of education means the awaketting of 
intelligence, the fostering of an integrated life, and only 
such education can create a new culture and a peaceful 
world; but to bring about this new kind of education, we 
must make a fresh start on an entirely different basis. 

With the world falling into ruin about us, we discuss 
theories and vain political questions, and play uath 
superficial reforms. Docs this not indicate utter thought- 
lessness on our part? Some may agree that it docs, but 
they will go on doing exactly as they have always done — 
and that is the sadness of e.xistcncc. \Vhcn we hear a truth 
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and do not act upon it, it becomes a poison within our- 
selves, and that poison spreads, bringing psychological 
disturbances, unbalance and ill-health. Only when 
creative intelligence is awakened in the individual is 
there a possibility of a peaceful and happy life. 

We cannot be intelligent by merely substituting one 
government for another, one party or class for another, 
one exploiter for another. Bloody revolution can never 
solve our problems. Only a profound inward revolution 
which alters all our values can create a different environ- 
ment, an intelligent social structure, and such a revolution 
can be brought about only by you and me. No new order 
will arise until we individually break down our own 
psychological barriers and arc free. 

On paper we can draw the blue-prints for a brilliant 
Utopia, a brave new world; but the sacrifice of the 
present to an unknown future wll certainly never solve 
any of our problems. There arc so many elements inter- 
vening between now and the future, that no man can 
know what the future ■will be. \Vhat we can and must do 
if we arc in earnest, is to tackle our problems now, and 
not postpone them to the future. Eternity is not in the 
future; eternity is now. Our problems c.xist in the j)rcscnt, 
and it is only in the present that they can be solved. 

Those of us who arc serious must regenerate ourselves; 
but there can be regeneration only when we break away 
from those values which wc have created through our 
self-protective and aggressive desires. Self-knowledge is 
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ourselves that tve can bring about order and peace. 

Now, some may ask, “What can a single individual do 
that wll affect history? Can he accomplish anything at 
all by the way he lives?’* Certainly he can. You and I 
are obviously not going to stop the immediate wars, or 
create an instantaneous understanding between nations; 
but at least we can bring about, in the world of our 
everyday relationships, a fundamental change which 
will have its otvn effect. 

Individual enlightenment does affect large groups of 
people, but only if one is not eager for results. If one 
thinks in terms of gain and effect, right transformation of 
oneself is not possible. 

Human problems are not simple, they arc very com- 
i plex. To understand them requires patience and insight, 
and it is of the highest importance that we as individuals 
understand and resolve them for ourselves. They are not 
to be understood through easy formulas or slogans; nor 
can they be solved at their own level by specialists working 
along a particular line, which only leads to further con- 
fusion and misery. Our many problems can be understood 
and resolved only when we arc aware of ourselves as a 
total process, that is, when w'c understand our whole 
psychological make-up; and no religious or political 
leader can give us the key to that understanding. 

To understand ourselves, we must be aware of our 
relationship, not only with people, but also svith property, 
with ideas and with nature. If we arc to bring about a true 
revolution in human relationship, which is the basis of all 
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society, there must be a fundamental change in our own 
values and outlook; but we avoid the ncccssar)’ and 
fundamental transformation of ourselves, and tr>' to 
bring about political revolutions in the world, which 
always leads to bloodshed and disaster. 

Relationship based on sensation can never be a means of 
release from the self; yet most of our relationships are 
based on sensation, they arc the outcome of our desire 
for personal advantage, for comfort, for psychological 
security. Though they may offer us a momentan.- escape 
from the self, such relationships only give strength to the 
self, with its enclosing and binding activities. Relationship 
is a mirror in which the self and all its activities can be 
seen; and it is only when the ways of the self arc under- 
stood in the reactions of relationship that there is creative 
release from the self. 

To transform the world, there must be regeneration 
within ounclvcs. Nothing can be achieved by violence, 
by the easy liquidation of one another. We may find a 
temporal-)’ release by joining groups, by studying methods 
of social and economic reform, by enacting legislation, 
or by prapng; but do what we wll, without self- 
knowledge and the love that is inherent in it, our 
problems will ever expand and multiply. Whereas, if wc 
apply our minds and hearts to the task of knowing our- 
selves, wc shall undoubtedly solve our many conflicts 
and sorrows. 

Modern education is making us into thoughtlcw en- 
tities; it docs ver)’ little towards helping us to find our 
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individual vocation. Wc pass certain examinations and 
then, witli luck, wc get a job — ^\vhich often means endless 
routine for the rest of our life. Wc may dislike our job, 
but wc arc forced to continue with it because wc have no 
other means of livelihood. Wc may want to do something 
entirely different, but commitments and responsibilities 
hold us down, and we arc hedged in by our own anxieties 
and fears. Being frustrated, wc seek escape through sex, 
drink, politics or fanciful religion. 

When our ambitions arc thwarted, wc give undue im- 
portance to that which should be normal, and wc develop 
a psychological twist. Until wc have a comprehensive 
understanding of our life and love, of our political, 
religious and social desires, with their demands and 
hindrances, wc sliall have ever-increasing problems in 
our relationships, leading us to misery and destruction. 

Ignorance is lack of knowledge of the ways of the self, 
and this ignorance cannot be dissipated by superficial 
activities and reforms; it can be dissipated only by one’s 
constant awareness of the movements and responses of 
the self in all its relationships. 

What wc must realize is that wc arc not only con- 
ditioned by environment, but that wc are the environment 
— wc arc not something apart from it. Our thoughts and 
responses arc conditioned by the values which society, 
of which wc arc a part, has imposed upon us. 

Wc never sec that wc arc the total environment be- 
cause there arc several entities in us, all revolving around 
the “me,” the self. The self is made up of these entities, 
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wliich arc merely desires in various forms. From this 
conglomeration of desires arises the central figure, the 
thinker, the wnll of the “me” and the “mine”; and a 
di%'ision is thus established between the self and the not- 
sclf, between the “me” and the environment or society. 
This separation is the beginning of conflict, inward and 
outward. 

Awareness of this whole process, both the conscious and 
the hidden, is meditation; and through this meditation 
the self, with its desires and conflicts, is transcended. Self- 
knowledge is ncccssar)' if one is to be free of the influences 
and values that give shelter to the self; and in this freedom 
alone is there creation, truth, God, or what you wll. 

Opinion and tradition mould our thoughts and feelings 
from the tcndcrcst age. The immediate influences and 
impressions produce an effect which is powerful and last- 
ing, and wluch shapes the whole course of our conscious 
and unconscious life. Conformity begias in childhood 
through education and the impact of society. 

The desire to imitate is a very strong factor in our life, 
not only at the superficial levels, but also profoundly. 
We have hardly any independent thoughts and feelings. 
When they do occur, they arc mere rcactioas, and arc 
therefore not free from the established pattern; for there 
is no freedom in reaction. 

Philosophy and religion l.ay down certain methods 
whereby we can come to the realization of tnith or God; 
yet merely to follow a method is to remain thoughtless 
and unintegrated, however beneficial the method may 
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individual vocation. We pass certain examinations and 
then, with luck, ^ve get a job — ^^vhich often means endless 
routine for the rest of our life. We may dislike our job, 
but wc arc forced to continue with it because wc have no 
other means of livelihood. Wc may want to do something 
entirely different, but commitments and responsibilities 
hold us down, and we arc hedged in by our own anxieties 
and fears. Being frustrated, wc seek escape through sex, 
drink, politics or fanciful religion. 

When our ambitions arc thwarted, wc give undue im- 
portance to that which should be normal, and wc develop 
a psychological twist. Until wc have a comprehensive 
understanding of our life and love, of our political, 
religious and social desires, with their demands and 
hindrances, wc shall have ever-increasing problems in 
our relationships, leading us to misery and destruction. 

Ignorance is lack of knowledge of the ways of the self, 
and this ignorance cannot be dissipated by superficial 
activities and reforms; it can be dissipated only by one’s 
constant awareness of the movements and responses of 
the self in all its relationships. 

What wc must realize is that we arc not only con- 
ditioned by environment, but that wc are the environment 
— wc arc not something apart from it. Our thoughts and 
responses arc conditioned by the values which society, 
of which wc arc a part, has imposed upon us. 

IVc never see that wc arc the total environment be- 
cause there arc several entities in us, all revolving around 
the “me,” the self. The self is made up of these entities, 
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to be searched out and understood. This needs patience 
and an awareness in which there is no judgment of any 
kind. 

It is comparatively easy to understand and dissolve our 
conscious fears. But unconscious fears arc not even dis- 
covered by most of us, for we do not allow them to come 
to the surface; and when on rare occasions they do come 
to the surface, we hasten to cover them up, to escape 
from them. Hidden fears often make their presence 
known through dreams and other forms of intimation, 
and they cause greater deterioration and conflict than do 
the superficial fears. 

Our lives arc not just on the surface, their greater p.art 
is concealed from casual obscr\’auon. If we would have 
our obscure fears come into the open and dissolve, the 
conscious mind must be somewhat still, not everlastingly 
occupied; then, as these fears come to the surface, they 
must be obscnxd wthout let or hindrance, for any form of 
condemnation or justification only strengthens fear. To be 
free from all fear, we must be awake to its darkening in- 
fluence, and only constant watchfulness can reveal its 
many causes. 

One of the results of fear is the acceptance of authority 
in human affairs. Authority is created by our desire to be 
right, to be secure, to be comfortable, to have no conscious 
conflicts or disturbances; but nothing which results from 
fear can help us to understand our problems, even though 
fear may take the form of respect and submission to the 
ro-callcd wise. The wise wield no authority, and those in 
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seem to be in our daily social life. The urge to conform, 
which is the desire for security, breeds fear and brings 
to the fore the political and religious authorities, the 
leaders and heroes who encourage subscndencc and by 
whom we are subtly or grossly dominated; but not to 
conform is only a reaction against authority, and in no 
way helps us to become integrated human beings. 
Reaction is endless, it only leads to further reaction. 

Conformity, \vith its undercurrent of fear, is a hin- 
drance; but mere intellectual recognition of this fact wll 
not resolve the hindrance. It is only when we are aware 
of hindrances svith our whole being that we can be free 
of them without creating further and deeper blockages. 

When we arc inwardly dependent, then tradition has a 
great hold on us; and a mind that thinks along traditional 
lines cannot discover that which is new. By conforming we , 
become mediocre imitators, cogs in a cruel social machine. 
It is what ive think that matters, not \vhat others want us 
to tliink. When we conform to tradition, we soon become 
mere copies of what we should be. 

This imitation of what we should be, breeds fear; and 
fear kills creative thinking. Fear dulls the mind and heart 
so that we arc not alert to the whole significance of life; 
we become insensitive to our own sorrows, to the move- 
ment of the birds, to the smiles and miseries of others. 

Conscious and unconscious fear has many different 
causes, and it needs alert watchfulness to be rid of them 
all. Fear cannot be eliminated through discipline, sub- 
limation, or through any other act of will; its causes have 
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to be searched out and understood. This needs patience 
and an awareness in which there is no judgment of any 
kind. 

It is comparatively easy to understand and dissolve our 
conscious fears. But unconscious fears arc not even dis- 
covered by most of us, for wc do not allow them to come 
to the surface; and when on rare occasions they do come 
to the surface, wc hasten to cover them up, to escape 
from them. Hidden fears often make their presence 
known through dreams and other forms of intimation, 
and they cause greater deterioration and conflict than do 
the superficial fears. 

Our lives arc not just on the surface, their greater part 
is concealed from casual obscr\'ation. If wc would have 
our obscure fears come into the open and dissolve, the 
conscious mind must be somewhat still, not everlastingly 
occupied; then, as these fears come to the surface, they 
must be obscr\’ed without let or hindrance, for any form of 
condemnation or justification only strengthens fear. To be 
free from all fear, we must be awake to its darkening in- 
fluence, and only constant watchfulness can reveal its 
many causes. 

One of the results of fear is the acceptance of authority 
in human affairs. Authority is created by our desire to be 
right, to be secure, to be comfortable, to have no conscious 
conflicts or disturbances; but nothing which results from 
fear can help us to understand our problems, even though 
fc.ar may take the form of respect and submission to the 
so-called wise. The wise wield no authority, and those in 
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authority arc not %visc. Fear in whatever form prevents 
the understanding of ourselves and of our relationship 
to all things. 

The following of authority is the denial of intelligence. 
To accept authority is to submit to domination, to sub- 
jugate oneself to an indiridual, to a group, or to an 
ideology, whether religious or political; and this sub- 
jugation of oneself to authority is the denial, not only of 
intelligence, but also of individual freedom. Compliance 
with a creed or a system of ideas is a self-protective 
reaction. The acceptance of authority may help us tem- 
porarily to cover up our diflicultics and problems; but 
to avoid a problem is only to intensify it, and in the 
process, self-knowledge and freedom arc abandoned. 

How can there be compromise between freedom and 
the acceptance of authority? If there is compromise, then 
those who say they arc seeking self-knowledge and freedom 
arc not earnest in their endeavour. We seem to think that 
freedom is an ultimate end, a goal, and that in order to 
become free we must first submit ourselves to various 
forms of suppression and intimidation. We hope to 
achieve freedom through conformity; but are not the 
mc.ans as important as the end ? Do not the means shape 
the end? 

To have peace, one must employ peaceful means; for 
if the means arc violent, how can the end be peaceful? If 
the end is freedom, the beginning must be free, for the end 
and the beginning arc one. There can be self-knowledge 
and intelligence only when there is freedom at the very' 
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outset; and freedom is denied by the acceptance of 
authority. 

We worship authority in various forms: knowledge, 
success, power, and so on. Vic. exert authority on the 
young, and at the same time tve arc afraid of superior 
authority. \Vhen man himself has no inward vision, out- 
ward power and position assume vast importance, and 
then the individual is more and more subject to authority' 
and compulsion, he becomes the instrument of others. 
\Vc can see tliis process going on around us: in moments 
of crisis, the democratic nations act like the totalitarian, 
forgetting their democracy and forcing man to conform. 

If we can understand the compulsion behind our desire 
to dominate or to be dominated, then perhaps we can be 
free from the crippling effects of authority'. We crave to 
be certain, to be right, to be successful, to know; and 
this desire for certainty, for permanence, builds up trithin 
ourselves the authority of personal experience, while 
out\v.ardly it creates the authority of society', of the family, 
of religion, and so on. But merely' to ignore authority, to 
shake off its outward symbols, is of very' little significance. 

To break away from one tradition and conform to 
another, to leave this leader and follow that, is but a 
superficial gesture. If we arc to be aware of the whole 
process of authority', if we arc to see the inwardness of it, 
if we arc to understand and transcend the desire for 
certainty, then we must have extensive awareness and 
iu'.iglu, we must be free, not at the end, but at the 
beginning. 
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The cravdng for certainty, for security is one of the 
major activities of the self, and it is this compelling urge 
that has to be constantly watched, and not merely twisted 
or forced in another direction, or made to conform to a 
desired pattern. The self, the “me” and the "mine,” is 
very strong in most of us; sleeping or waking, it is ever 
alert, always strengthening itself. But when there is an 
awareness of the self and a realization that all its activities, 
however subtle, must inevitably lead to conflict and pain, 
then the craving for certainty, for self-continuance comes 
to an end. One has to be constantly watchful for the self 
to reveal its ways and tricks; but when we begin to 
understand them, and to understand the implications of 
authority and all that is involved in our acceptance and 
denial of it, then we arc already disentangling ourselves 
from authority. 

As long as the mind allotvs itself to be dominated and 
controlled by the desire for its avm security, there can be 
no release from the self and its problems; and that is 
why there is no release from the self through dogma and 
organized belief, which we call religion. Dogma and belief 
arc only projections of our own mind. The lituals, the 
puja, the accepted forms of meditation, the constantly- 
repeated words and phrases, though they may produce 
certain gratifying responses, do not flrcc the mind from the 
self and its activities ; for the self is essentially the outcome 
of sensation. 

In moments of sorrow, w’c turn to what we call God, 
which is but an image of our own minds; or we find 
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gratifying explanations, and this gives us temporary 
comfort. The religions that we follow are created by our 
hopes and fears, by our desire for inward security and 
reassurance; and with the worship of authority, whether 
it is that of a saviour, a master or a priest, there come 
submission, acceptance and imitation. So, we arc ex- 
ploited in the name of God, as we arc exploited in the 
name of parlies and ideologies — and we go on suircring. 

We arc all human beings, by whatever name we may 
call ourselves, and suflering is our lot. Sorrow is common 
to all of us, to the idealist and to the materialist. Idealism 
is an escape from what is, and materialism is another way 
of dcnjnng the measureless dcptlis of the present. Both the 
idealist and the materialist have their own ways of avoid- 
ing the complex problem of suffering; both arc consumed 
by their own cravings, ambitions and conflicts, and their 
ways of life arc not conducive to tranquillity. They arc 
both responsible for the confusion and misery of the 
world. 

Now, when we arc in a sl.atc of conflict, of siificring, 
there is no comprehension: in that state, however cun- 
ningly and carefully thought out our action m.ay be, it can 
only lead to further confusion and sorrow. To understand 
conflict and so to be free from it, there must be an aware- 
ness of the ways of the conscious and of the unconscious 
mind. 

No idealism, no system or pattern of any kind, can help 
us to unravel the deep workings of the mind; on the 
contran-, any formulation or conclusion will hinder their 
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The craving for certainty, for security is one of the 
major activities of the self, and it is this compelling urge 
that has to be constantly watched, and not merely twisted 
or forced in another direction, or made to conform to a 
desired pattern. The self, the “me” and the “nunc,” is 
very strong in most of us; sleeping or waking, it is ever 
alert, always strengthening itself. But -when there is an 
awareness of the self and a realization that all its activities, 
however subtle, must inevitably lead to conflict and pain, 
then the craving for certainty, for self-continuance comes 
to an end. One has to be constantly watchful for the self 
to reveal its wa^'s and tricks; but -when we bc^n to 
understand them, and to understand the implications of 
authority and all that is involved in our acceptance and 
denial of it, then wc arc already disentangling ourselves 
from authority. 

As long as the mind allo\vs itself to be dominated and 
controlled by the desire for its o^vn security, there can be 
no release from the self and its problems; and that is 
why there is no release from the self through dogma and 
organized belief, which we call religion. Dogma and belief 
arc only projecdons of our o\vn mind. The lituals, the 
puja, the accepted forms of meditation, the constantly- 
repeated w’ords and phrases, though they may produce 
certain gratifying responses, do not free the mind from the 
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gratifying explanations, and this gives us temporary 
comfort. The religions that \vc follow arc created by our 
hopes and fears, by our desire for inward security and 
reassurance; and u-ith the worship of authority, v.-hether 
it is that of a saviour, a master or a priest, there come 
submission, acceptance and imitation. So, we arc ex- 
ploited in the name of God, as we arc exploited in the 
name of parlies and ideologies — and we go on suffering. 

We arc all human beings, by whatever name we may 
call ourselves, and suffering is our lot. Sorrow is common 
to all of us, to the idealist and to the materialist. Idealism 
is an escape from what is, and materialism is another way 
of dcnjnng the measureless depths of the present. Both the 
idealist and the materialist have their own ways of avoid- 
ing the complex problem of suffering; both arc consumed 
by their o\sm cravings, ambitions and conflicts, and their 
waj's of life arc not conducive to tranquillity. They arc 
both responsible for the confusion and misery of the 
world. 

Now, when we arc in a state of conflict, of suffering, 
there is no comprehension: in that state, however cun- 
ningly and carefully thought out our action may be, it can 
only lead to further confusion and sorrow. To understand 
conflict and so to be free from it, there must be an aware- 
ness of the ways of the conscious and of the unconscious 
mind. 

No idealism, no s\-stcm or pattern of any kind, can help 
us to unravel the deep workings of the mind; on the 
contraiy, any formulation or conclusion v.-ill hinder their 
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The craving for certainty, for security is one of the 
major activities of the self, and it is this compelling urge 
that has to be constantly watched, and not merely nvisted 
or forced in another direction, or made to conform to a 
desired pattern. The self, the “me” and the “mine,” is 
very strong in most of us; sleeping or waking, it is ever 
alert, always strengthening itself. But when there is an 
awareness of the self and a realization that all its activities, 
however subtle, must inevitably lead to conflict and pain, 
then the craving for certainty, for self-continuance comes 
to an end. One has to be constantly watchful for the self 
to reveal its ways and tricks; but when we begin to 
understand them, and to understand the implications of 
authority and all that is involved in our acceptance and 
denial of it, then wc are already disentangling ourselves 
from authority. 

As long as the mind allows itself to be dominated and 
controlled by the desire for its own security, there can be 
no release from the self and its problems; and that is 
why there is no release from the self through dogma and 
organized belief, which wc call religion. Dogma and belief 
arc only projections of our own mind. The iituals, the 
puja, the accepted forms of meditation, the constantly- 
repeated words and phrases, though they may produce 
certain gratifying responses, do not free the mind from the 
self and its activities ; for the self is essentially the outcome 
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In moments of sorrow, wc turn to what we call God, 
which is but an image of our own minds; or we find 
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gratifying explanations, and this gives us tcmporaiy 
comfort. The religions that we follov/ are created by our 
hopes and fears, by our desire for inward security and 
reassurance; and ssath the worship of authority, v.-hether 
it is that of a saviour, a master or a priest, there come 
submission, acceptance and imitation. So, we are ex- 
ploited in the name of God, as we are exploited in the 
name of parties and ideologies — and we go on suficring. 

We are all human beings, by whatever name we may 
call ourselves, and suffering is our lot. Sorrow is common 
to all of us, to the idealist and to the materialist. Idealism 
is an escape from what is, and materialism is another way 
of dcnynng the measureless deptlis of the present. Both the 
idealist and the materialist have their own ways of avoid- 
ing the complex problem of suffering; both are consumed 
by their owm cravings, ambitions and conflicts, and their 
v.’ays of life arc not conducive to tranquillity. They arc 
both responsible for the confusion and misery’ of the 
world. 

Now, when we arc in a state of conflict, of suffering, 
there is no comprehension: in that state, however cun- 
ningly and carefully thought out our action may be, it can 
only lead to funher confusion and sorrow. To understand 
conflict and so to be free from it, there must be an aware- 
ness of the ways of the conscious and of the unconscious 
mind. 

No idealism, no system or pattern of any kind, can help 
us to unravel tlic deep workings of the mind; on the 
contrary, any formulation or conclusion will hinder their 
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discovcr>'. The pursuit of what should be, the attach- 
ment to principles, to ideals, the establishment of a goal — 
all this leads to many illusions. If we are to know our- 
selves, there must be a certain spontaneity, a freedom to 
obscr\'c, and this is not possible when the mind is enclosed 
in the superficial, in idealistic or materialistic values. 

Existence is relationship; and whether we belong to an 
organized religion or not, whether we arc worldly or 
caught up in ideals, our sufiTcring can be resolved only 
through the understanding of ourselves in relationship. 
Self-knowledge alone can bring tranquillity and happiness 
to man, for self-knowledge is the beginning of intelligence 
and integration. Intelligence is not mere superficial 
adjustment; it is not the culti%'ation of the mind, the 
acquisition of knowledge. Intelligence is the capacity to 
understand the ways of life, it is the perception of right 
values. 

Modern education, in developing the intellect, offers 
more and more theories and facts, without bringing about 
the understanding of the total process of human c.xistcnce. 
We arc highly intellectual; we have developed cunning 
minds, and arc caught up in explanations. The intellect 
is satisfied with theories and explanations, but intelligence 
is not; and for the understanding of the total process 
of existence, there must be an integration of the mind 
and heart in action. Intelligence is not separate from 
love. 

For most of us, to accomplish this inward revolution is 
extremely arduous. We know how to meditate, how to play 
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the piano, how to write, but we have no knowledge of the 
meditator, the player, tlic writer. We are not creators, 
for we have filled our hearts and minds with knowledge, 
information and arrogance; we arc full of quotations from 
what others have thought or said. But experiencing comes 
first, not the way of experiencing. There must be love 
before there can be the expression of love. 

It is clear, then, that merely to cultivate the intellect, 
wliich is to develop capacity or knowledge, docs not 
result in intelligence. There is a distinction between in- 
tellect and intelligence. Intellect is thought functioning 
independently of emotion, w-hercas, intelligence is the 
capacity to feel as well as to reason; and until we approach 
life with intelligence, instead of intellect alone, or with 
emotion alone, no political or educational system in the 
world can save us from the toils of chaos and destruction. 

Knowledge is not comparable with intelligence, 
knowledge is not wisdom. Wisdom is not marketable, it is 
not a merchandise that can be bought with the price of 
learning or discipline. Wisdom cannot be found in books; 
it cannot be accumulated, mcmori7.cd or stored up. 
Wisdom comes with the abnegation of the self. To have an 
open mind is more important than learning; and we can 
have an open mind, not by cramming it full of information 
but by being aware of our own thoughts and feelings, by 
carefully observing ourselves and the influences about us, 
bs listening to oiiicrs, by watching the rich and the poor, 
the powerful and the lowly. Wisdom docs not come 
through fear and oppression, but through the obscr\’ation 
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discovery. The pursuit of what should be, the attach- 
ment to principles, to ideals, the establishment of a goal — 
all this leads to many illusions. If we arc to know our- 
selves, there must be a certain spontaneity, a freedom to 
obscrv'c, and this is not possible when the mind is enclosed 
in the superficial, in idealistic or materialistic values. 

Existence is relationship; and whether we belong to an 
organized religion or not, whether we arc worldly or 
caught up in ideals, our suffering can be resolved only 
through the understanding of ourselves in relationship. 
Self-knowledge alone can bring tranquillity and happiness 
to man, for self-knowledge is the beginning of intelligence 
and integration. Intelligence is not mere superficial 
adjustment; it is not the cultivation of the mind, the 
acquisition of knowledge. Intelligence is the capacity to 
understand the ways of life, it is the perception of right 
values. 

Modern education, in developing the intellect, offers 
more and more theories and facts, without bringing about 
the understanding of the total process of human existence. 
We arc highly intellectual; we have developed cunning 
minds, and arc caught up in explanations. The intellect 
is satisfied with theories and explanations, but intelligence 
is not; and for the understanding of the total process 
of existence, there must be an integration of the mind 
and heart in action. Intelligence is not separate from 
love. 

For most of us, to accomplish this inward revolution is 
extremely arduous. ^Ve know how to meditate, how to play 
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the piano, liow to write, but we have no knowledge of the 
meditator, tlic player, the writer. We arc not creators, 
for we have filled our hearts and minds with knowledge, 
information and arrogance; we arc full of quotations from 
what others have thought or said. But experiencing comes 
first, not the w'ay of experiencing. There must be love 
before there can be the expression of love. 

It is clear, then, that merely to cultivate the intellect, 
which is to develop capacity or knowledge, docs not 
result in intelligence. There is a distinction between in- 
tellect and intelligence. Intellect is thought functioning 
independently of emotion, whereas, intelligence is the 
capacity to feel as well as to reason; and until we approach 
life with intelligence, instead of intellect alone, or with 
emotion alone, no political or educational system in the 
world can save us from the toils of chaos and destruction. 

Knowledge is not comparable wath intelligence, 
knowledge is not wisdom. \Visdom is not marketable, it is 
not a merchandise that can be bought with the price of 
learning or discipline. Wisdom cannot be found in books; 
it cannot be accumulated, memorized or stored up. 
Wisdom comes with the abnegation of the self. To have an 
open mind is more important than learning; and we can 
have an open mind, not by cramming it full of information 
but by being aware of our own thoughts and feelings, by 
carefully observing ourselves and the innucnccs about us, 
b\ listening to others, by watching the rich and the poor, 
the powerful and the lowly. Wisdom docs not come 
through fear and oppression, but through the observation 
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and understanding of everyday incidents in human 
relationship. 

In our search for knowledge, in our acquisitive desires, 
we arc losing love, we arc blunting the feeling for beauty, 
the sensitivity to cruelty; we arc becoming more and more 
specialized and less and less integrated. Wisdom cannot 
be replaced by knowledge, and no amount of explanation, 
no accumulation of facts, will free man from suffering. 
Knowledge is necessary’, science has its place; but if the 
mind and heart arc suffocated by knowledge, and if the 
cause of suffering is explained away, life becomes vain and 
meaningless. And is this not what is happening to most of 
us? Our education is making us more and more shallow; 
it is not helping us to uncover the deeper layers of our 
being, and our lives arc increasingly disharmonious and 
empty. 

Information, the knowledge of facts, though ever in- 
creasing, is by its very nature limited. Wisdom is infinite, 
it includes knowledge and the way of action; but we take 
hold of a branch and think it is the whole tree. Through 
the knowledge of the part, we can never realize the joy 
of the whole. Intellect can never lead to the whole, for it 
is only a segment, a part. 

IVc have separated intellect from feeling, and have 
developed intellect at the expense of feeling. We arc like 
a three-legged object with one leg much longer than the 
others, and we have no balance. IVc arc trained to be 
intellectual; our education cultivates the intellect to be 
sharp, cunning, acquisitive, and so it plays the most 
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important role in our life. Intelligence is much greater 
than intellect, for it is the integration of reason and love; 
but tlicrc can be intelligence only when there is self- 
knowledge, the deep understanding of the total process 
of oneself. 

What is essential for man, whether young or old, is to 
live fully, integrally, and that is why our major problem 
is the cultivation of that intelligence which brings in- 
tegration. Undue emphasis on any part of our total make- 
up gives a partial and therefore distorted view of life, 
and it is this distortion v.’hich is causing most of our 
difTicullics. Any partial development of our whole tem- 
perament is bound to be disastrous both for ourselves and 
for society, and so it is really vcr>' important that we 
approach our human problems with an integrated point 
of \-icw. 

To be an integrated human being is to understand the 
entire process of one’s own consciousness, both the hidden 
and the open. This is not possible if we give undue em- 
phasis to the intellect. We attach great importance to the 
cultivation of the mind, but inwardly we are insufficient, 
poor and confused. This living in the intellect is the way 
of disintegration; for ideas, like beliefs, can never bring 
people together except in conflicting groups. 

.'\s long as we depend on thought as a means of integra- 
tion, tiicrc must be disintegration; and to understand the 
disintegrating action of thought is to be aware of the ways 
of the self, the ways of one’s owm desire, "We must be aware 
of our conditioning and its responses, both collective and 
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personal. It is only when one is fully aware of the activities 
of the self with its contradictory desires and pursuits, its 
hopes and fears, that there is a possibility of going beyond 
the self. 

Only love and right thinking \vill bring about true 
revolution, the revolution within ourselves. But how are 
we to have love? Not through the pursuit of the ideal of 
love, but only when there is no hatred, when there is no 
greed, when the sense of self, which is the cause of an- 
tagonism, comes to an end. A man who is caught up in 
the pursuits of e.xploitation, of greed, of envy, can never 
love. 

Without love and right thinking, oppression and cruelty 
will ever be on the increase. The problem of man’s 
antagonism to man can be solved, not by pursuing the 
ideal of peace, but by understanding the causes of war 
which lie in our attitude towards life, towards our fellow- 
beings; and this understanding can come about only 
through the right kind of education. Without a change of 
heart, \rithout goodwill, without the inward transforma- 
tion \vhich is born of self-awareness, there can be no 
peace, no happiness for men. 
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EDUCATION AND WORLD PEACE 


TO DISCOVER ^\•hat part education can play in the present 
world crisis, we should understand how that crisis has 
come into being. It is obviously the result of wTong values 
in our relationship to people, to property and to ideas. 
If our relationship with others is based on self-aggrandize- 
ment, and our relationship to property is acquisitive, the 
structure of society is bound to be competitive and self- 
isolating. If in our relationship with ideas w'e justify one 
idcolog)’ in opposition to another, mutual distrust and 
ill-will arc the inevitable results. 

Another cause of the present chaos is dependence on 
authority, on leaders, whether in daily life, in the small 
school or in the universitv’. Leaders and their authority 
arc deteriorating factors in any culture. When we follow 
another there is no understanding, but only fear and 
conformity, eventually leading to the cruelty of the 
totalitarian State and the dogmatism of organized religion, 

T o rely on governments, to look to organizations and 
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personal. It is only when one is fully aware of the activities 
of the self wth its contradictory desires and pursuits, its 
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greed, when the sense of self, which is the cause of an- 
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Without love and right thinking, oppression and cruelty 
wll ever be on the increase. The problem of man’s 
antagonism to man can be solved, not by pursuing the 
ideal of peace, but by understanding the causes of war 
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heart, ^v^thout good\\’ill, without the inward transforma- 
tion \v'hich is born of self-awareness, there can be no 
peace, no happiness for men. 
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EDUCATION AND WORLD PEACE 


TO DISCOVER what part education can play in the present 
world crisis, we should understand how that crisis has 
come into being. It is obviously the result of \sTong values 
in our relationship to people, to property and to ideas. 
If our relationship with others is based on self-aggrandize- 
ment, and our relationship to property is acquisitive, the 
structure of society is bound to be competitive and self- 
isolating. If in our relationship with ideas we justify one 
ideology' in opposition to another, mutual distrust and 
ill-will arc the inevitable results. 

Another cause of the present chaos is dependence on 
authority, on leaders, whether in daily life, in the small 
school or in the university. Leaders and their authorirs’ 
arc deteriorating factors in any culture. ^Vhcn we follow 
another there is no understanding, but only fear and 
conformity, eventually leading to the cruelty of the 
totaUt.-vrian State and the dogmatism of organized religion. 

To rely on governments, to look to organizations and 
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authorities for that peace which must begin wth the 
understanding of ourselves, is to create further and still 
greater conflict; and there can be no lasting happiness as 
long as we accept a social order in which there is endless 
strife and antagonism between man and man. If wc want 
to change existing conditions, we must first transform 
ourselves, which means that wc must become aware of 
our own actions, thoughts and feelings in cvery’day life. 

But we do not really want peace, wc do not want to put 
an end to exploitation. We will not allow our greed to be 
interfered with, or the foundations of our present social 
structure to be altered ; we want things to continue as they 
arc with only superficial modifications, and so the 
powerful, the cunning inevitably rule our lives. 

Peace is not acliicvcd through any ideology, it docs not 
depend on legislation; it comes only when wc as in- 
dividuals begin to understand our otvn psychological 
process. If wc avoid the responsibility of acting individu- 
ally and wait for some new system to establish peace, wc 
shall merely become the slaves of that system. 

When governments, dictators, big business and the 
clerically powerful begin to sec that this increasing 
antagonism between men only leads to indiscriminate 
destruction and is therefore no longer profitable, they 
may force us, through legislation and other means of 
compulsion, to suppress our personal cravings and am- 
bitions and to co-operate for the well-being of mankind. 
Just as wc arc now educated and encouraged to be com- 
petitive and ruthless, so then wc shall be compelled to 
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respect one another and to work for the world as a whole. 

/\nd even tlioiigh we may all be well fed, clothed and 
sheltered, we shall not be free of our conflicts and antagon- 
isms, which will merely have shifted to another plane, 
where they will be still more diabolical and devastating. 
The only moral or righteous action is voluntary, and under- 
standing alone can bring peace and happiness to man. 
Beliefs, ideologies and organized religions arc setting 
against our neighbours; there is conflict, not only among 
different societies, but among groups within the same 
society. We must realize that as long as we identify 
ourselves with a country', as long as we cling to security, 
as long as we arc conditioned by dogmas, there will be 
strife and misery both within ourselves and in the world. 

Then there is the whole question of patriotism. \Vhcn do 
we feel patriotic? It is obviously not an everyday emotion. 
But we arc sedulously encouraged to be patriotic through 
school-books, through newspapers and other channels of 
propaganda, wliich stimulate racial egotism by praising 
national heroes and telling us that our own country and 
way of life arc better than others. This patriotic spirit 
feeds our vanity from childhood to old age. 

The constantly repeated assertion that we belong to a 
certain political or religious group, that we arc of this 
nation or of that, flatters our little egos, puffs them out 
like sails, until we arc ready to kill or be killed for our 
country, race or ideology'. It is all so stupid and un- 
natural. Surely, human beings arc more important than 
national and ideological boundaries. 
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authorities for that peace which must begin ^vith the 
understanding of ourselves, is to create further and still 
greater conflict; and there can be no lasting happiness as 
long as we accept a social order in which there is endless 
strife and antagonism between man and man. If wc want 
to change existing conditions, we must first transform 
ourselves, which means that we must become a^varc of 
our own actions, thoughts and feelings in everyday life. 

But ^^'e do not really want peace, we do not want to put 
an end to exploitation. Wc will not allow our greed to be 
interfered wth, or the foundations of our present social 
structure to be altered; wc want things to continue as they 
arc wth only superficial modifications, and so the 
powerful, the cunning inevitably rule our lives. 

Peace is not achieved through any ideology, it docs not 
depend on legislation; it comes only when wc as in- 
dividuals begin to understand our owm psychological 
process. If we avoid the responsibility of acting individu- 
ally and wait for some new system to establish peace, wc 
shall merely become the slaves of that system. 

^Vhcn governments, dictators, big business and the 
clerically powerful begin to sec that this increasing 
antagonism between men only leads to indiscriminate 
destruction and is therefore no longer profitable, they 
may force us, through legislation and other means of 
compulsion, to suppress our personal cravings and am- 
bitions and to co-operate for the w’cll-bcing of mankind. 
Just as wc arc now' educated and encouraged to be com- 
petitive and ruthless, so then wc shall be compelled to 
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religion, is upholding nationalism and the separative 
ipirii. Nationalism is a disease, and it can never bring 
about world unity. ^Ve cannot attain health through 
disease, we must first free ourselves from the dise^e. 

It is because we arc nationalists, ready to defend our 
sovereign States, our beliefs and acquisitions, that tve 
must be perpetually armed. Property and ideas have 
become more important to us than human life, so there is 
constant antagonism and \oolcnce between ourselves and 
others. By maintaining the sovereignty of our country', we 
arc destroying our sons; by worshipping the State, which 
is but a projection of ourselves, we arc sacrificing our 
children to our own gratification. Nationalism and 
sovereign governments arc the causes and the instruments 
of war. 

Our present social institutions cannot evolve into a 
world federation, for their very foundations arc unsound. 
Parliaments and systems of education which uphold 
national sovereignty and emphasize the importance of tlic 
group will never bring war to an end. E%'cry separate 
group of people, with its rulers and its ruled, is a source of 
war. As long as we do not fundamentally alter the 
present relationship between man and man, industry will 
inevitably lead to confusion and become an instrument of 
destruction and misery'; as long as there is violence and 
tyranny, deceit and propaganda, the brotherhood of man 
cannot be realized. 

Merely to educate people to be \vondcrful engineers, 
brilliant scientists, capable executives, able workmen, will 
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The separative spirit of nationalism is spreading like 
fire all over the world. Patriotism is cultivated and 
cleverly exploited by those who are seeWng further 
expansion, wider powers, greater enrichment; and each 
one of us takes part in this process, for we also desire these 
things. Conquering other lands and other people provides 
new markets for goods as well as for political and religious 
ideologies. 

One must look at all these expressions of violence and 
antagonism with an unprejudiced mind, that is, with a 
mind that docs not identify itself with any country', race 
or ideology’, but tries to find out what is true. There is 
great joy in seeing a thing clearly without being influenced 
by the notions and instructions of others, whether they be 
the government, the specialists or the very' learned. Once 
we really see that patriotism is a hindrance to human 
happiness, w'C do not have to struggle against this false 
emotion in ourselves, it has gone from us forever. 

Nationalism, the patriotic spirit, class and race con- 
sciousness, arc all w'ays of the self, and therefore separative. 
After all, what is a nation but a group of individuals living 
together for economic and sclf-protcctivc reasons? Out 
of fear and acquisitive self-defence arises the idea of 
“my country',” w'ith its boundaries and tariff walls, render- 
ing brotherhood and the unity of man impossible. 

The desire to gain and to hold, the longing to be 
identified with something greater than ourselves, creates 
the spirit of nationalism; and nationalism breeds war. In 
every country the government, encouraged by organized 
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children to be. If we want them to be efficient killers, then 
militar>' training is ncccssarj'. If. we want to discipline 
them and regiment their minds, if our purpose is to make 
them nationalistic and therefore irresponsible to society 
as a whole, then military training is a good way to do it. 
If we like death and destruction, military training is 
obviously important. It is the function of generals to plan 
and cany' on war, and if our intention is to have constant 
battle between ourselves and our neighbours, then by all 
means let us have more generals. 

If we are living only to have endless strife within our- 
selves and with others, if our desire is to perpetuate 
bloodshed and misery, then there must be more soldiers, 
more politicians, more enmity — which is what is actually 
happening. Modern civilization is based on \'iolcncc, and 
is therefore courting death. As long as we worship force, 
violence \sall be our way of life. But if we want peace, if 
we want right relationship among men, whether Christian 
or Hindu, Russian or American, if we want our children 
to be integrated human beings, then military training is 
an absolute hindrance, it is the svrong way to set about it. 

One of the cliief causes of hatred and strife is the belief 
that a particular class or race is superior to another. 
T he child is neither class nor race conscious; it is the home 
or school environment, or both, which makes him feel 
leparativc. In himself he docs not care whether liis play- 
mate is a Negro or a Jew, a Brahmin or a non-Brahmin; 
but the influence of the whole social structure is con- 
tinually impinging on Itis mind, affecting and shaping it. 
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never bring the oppressors and the oppressed together; 
and we can sec that our present s^'stem of cducationj 
which sustains the many causes that breed enmity and 
hatred between human beings, has not prevented mass 
murder in the name of one’s country or in the name of 
God. 

Organized religions, with their temporal and spiritual 
authority, arc equally incapable of bringing peace to 
man, for they also arc the outcome of our ignorance and 
fear, of our makc-bclicvc and egotism. 

Craving security here or in the hereafter, we create 
institutions and ideologies which guarantee that security; 
but the more we struggle for security, the less we shall 
have it. The desire to be secure only fosters division and 
increases antagonism. If wc deeply feel and understand 
the truth of this, not merely verbally or intellectually, but 
with our whole being, then wc shall begin to alter funda* 
mentally our relationship with our fcllow’-mcn in the 
immediate world about us; and only then is there a 
possibility of achieving unity and brotherhood. 

Most of us arc consumed by all sorts of fears, and arc 
greatly concerned about our own security. We hope that, 
by some miracle, wan will come to an end, all the while 
accusing other national groups of being the instigators of 
war, as they in turn blame us for the disaster. Although 
war is so obviously detrimental to society, wc prepare 
for war and develop in the young the militaiy spirit. 

But has military’ training any place in education? It all 
depends on what kind of human beings wc want our 
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\vhich is already in him, thereby helping him to discover 
for himself what is true and what is false. 

It is constant inquiry', true dissatisfaction, that brings 
creative intelligence; but to keep inquiry and discontent 
awake is extremely arduous, and most people do not v.-ani 
their children to have this kind of intelligence, for it is 
ver>' uncomfortable to live with someone who is con- 
stantly questioning accepted values. 

All of us arc discontented when wc arc young, but 
unfortunately our discontent soon fades away, smothered 
by our imitative tendencies and our worship of authority. 
As wc grow older, wc begin to ciystallizc, to be satisfied 
and apprchcrtsivc. Wc become executives, priests, bank 
clerks, factor)* managen, technicians, and slow decay sets 
in. Because wc desire to maintain our positions, wc 
support the destructive society which has placed us there 
and given us some measure of security. 

Government control of education is a calamity. There 
is no hope of peace and order in tiic world as long as 
education is the handmaid of the State or of organized 
rclipon. Yet more and more goveniments arc taking 
charge of the children and their future; and if it is not the 
government, then it is the religious organizations which 
seek to control education. 

This conditioning of the child’s mind to fit a pariicul.rr 
idcolog)-, whether political or religious, breeds enmity 
between man and man. In a competitive society wr c.anr.ot 
h.ave brotherhood, and no reform, no dictatonhip, no 
educational mclliod can bring it about. 
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Here again the problem is not with the child but with 
the adults, ^vho have created a senseless environment of 
separatism and false values. 

What real basis is there for differentiating between 
human beings? Our bodies may be different in structure 
and colour, our faces may be dissimilar, but inside the 
skin we are very much alike: proud, ambitious, envious, 
violent, sexual, power-seeking and so on. Remove the 
label and we are very naked; but we do not want to face 
our nakedness, and so we insist on tlie label — ^\vhich 
indicates how immature, how really infantile wc arc. 

To enable the child to grow up free from prejudice, one 
has first to break down all prejudice within oneself, and 
then in one’s environment — ^wliich means breaking down 
the structure of this thoughtless society which we have 
created. At home wc may tell the child how absurd it is to 
be conscious of one’s class or race, and he will probably 
agree with us; but when he goes to school and plays with 
other children, he becomes contaminated by the separa- 
tive spirit. Or it may be the other way around : the home 
may be traditional, narrow, and the school’s influence may 
be broader. In either case there is a constant battle be- 
tween the home and the school environments, and the 
child is caught between the nvo. 

To raise a child sanely, to help him to be perceptive so 
that he secs through these stupid prejudices, wc have to 
be in close relationship with him. Wc have to talk things 
over and let him listen to intelligent conversation; wc 
have to encourage the spirit of inquiry and discontent 
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which is alrcrvdy in Ihm, thereby helping liim to discover 
for himself what is true and what is false. 

It is constant inquir)% true dissatisfaction, that brings 
creative intelligence; but to keep inquiry and discontent 
ass'ake is extremely arduous, and most people do not want 
their children to have this kind of intelligence, for it is 
very uncomfortable to live witb someone svho is con- 
stantly questioning accepted values. 

All of us arc discontented when we arc young, but 
unfortunately our discontent soon fades away, smothered 
by our imitative tendencies and our worship of authority. 
As we grow older, we begin to ciystallir.c, to be satisfied 
and apprehensive. We become executives, priests, bank 
c]crk.s, factory managen, technicians, and slow decay sets 
in. Bcc.iusc we desire to maintain our positions, we 
support the destructive society w'hich has placed us there 
and given us some measure of security. 

Government control of education is a calamity. There 
is no hope of peace and order in the world as long as 
education is the handmaid of the State or of organized 
religion. Vet more and more governments arc taking 
charge of the children and their future; and if it is not the 
govtnunent, then it is the religious organizations which 
seek to control education. 

'I his conditioning of the child’s mind to fit a particular 
ideology', whether politic.al or religious, breeds enmity 
between man and man. In a compciilivc society wc cannot 
have brotherhood, and no reform, no dictatorship, no 
educational method can bring it about. 
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As long as you remain a New Zealander and I a Hindu, 
it is absurd to talk about the unity of man. How can we 
get together as human beings if you in your country, and 
I in mine, retain our respective religious prejudices and 
economic ways? How can there be brotherhood as long 
as patriotism is separating man from man, and millions 
arc restricted by depressed economic conditions while 
others arc well off? How can there be human unity when 
beliefs divide us, when there is domination of one group 
by another, when the rich arc powerful and the poor arc 
seeking that same power, when there is maldistribution of 
land, when some arc well fed and multitudes arc starving? 

One of our difficulties is that we arc not really in earnest 
about these matters, because we do not want to be greatly 
disturbed. We prefer to alter things only in a manner 
advantageous to ourselves, and so we arc not deeply 
concerned about our own emptiness and cruelty. 

Can we ever attain peace through violence ? Is peace to 
be achieved gradually, through a slow process of time? 
Surely, love is not a matter of training or of time. Tlic last 
t^vo ^\'ars were fought for democracy, I believe ; and now 
we arc preparing for a still greater and more destructive 
war, and people arc less free. But what would happen if 
we were to put aside such obvious hindrances to under- 
standing as authority, belief, nationalism and the whole 
hicr.archical spirit ? We would be people without authority, 
human beings in direct relationship with one another — 
and then, perhaps, there would be love and compassion. 

What is essential in education, as in every other field, 
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is to have people v.’ho arc understanding and afTcctionaic, 
v/ho5C hearts arc not filled u-ith empty phrases, v/ith the 
things of the mind. 

If life is meant to be lived happily, with thought, ss-ith 
care, v/ith affection, then it is vcr>' important to under- 
stand ounclvcs; and if we wish to build a truly enlightened 
society, we must have educators who understand the ways 
of integration and who arc therefore capable of imparting 
that understanding to the cliild. 

Such educators would be a danger to the present 
structure of society. But we do not really want to build an 
enlightened society; and any teacher who, perceiving the 
full implications of peace, began to point out the true 
significance of nationalism and the stupidity of war, 
would soon lose his position. Knowing this, most teachers 
compromise, and thereby help to maintain the present 
system of exploitation and violence. 

Surely, to discover truth, there must be freedom from 
strife, both within ourselves and with our neighbours. 
\S hen SVC arc not in conflict within ourselves, we arc not in 
conflict outwardly. It is the inward strife which, pro- 
jected outwardly, becomes the world conflict. 

War is the spectacular and bloody projection of our 
cvciyday living. We precipitate war out of our daily 
lives; and without a transformation in ourscKcs, there arc 
bound to be national and racial antagonisms, the childish 
quarrelling over ideologies, the multiplication of soldiers, 
tl'iC saluting of flags, and all the many brutalities that go 
to create organized murder. 
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Education throughout the world has failed, it has 
produced mounting destruction and misery. Governments 
arc training the young to be the efficient soldiers and 
technicians they need; regimentation and prejudice arc 
being cultivated and enforced. Taking these facts into 
consideration, we have to inquire into the meaning of 
existence and the significance and purpose of our lives. 
We have to discover the bcncficicnt ways of creating a new 
environment; for environment can make the child a brute, 
an unfeeling specialist, or help him to become a sensitive, 
intelligent human being. Wc have to create a world 
government which is radic.illy different, which is not 
based on nationalism, on ideologies, on force. 

All this implies the understanding of our responsibility 
to one another in relationship; but to understand our 
responsibility, there must be love in our hearts, not mere 
learning or knowledge. The greater our love, the deeper 
will be its influence on society. But wc are all brains and 
no heart; wc cultivate the intellect and despise humility. 
If wc really loved our children, wc would want to save and 
protect them, wc would not let them be sacrificed in wars. 

I think wc really want arms; wc like the show of military 
power, the uniforms, the rituals, the drinks, the noise, the 
violence. Our everyday life is a reflection in miniature of 
this same brutal superficiality, and w’e arc destroying one 
another through cm 7 and thoughtlessness. 

Wc want to be rich; and the richer wc get, the more 
ruthless wc become, even though wc may contribute large 
sums to charitji' and education. Having robbed the victim, 
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wc return to him a little of the spoils, and this we call 
philanthropy. I do not think we realize what catastrophes 
we are preparing. Most of us live each day as rapidly and 
thoughtlessly as possible, and leave to the governments, 
to the cunning politicians, the direction of our lives. 

.\11 sovereign governments must prepare for war, and 
one’s own government is no exception. To make its 
citizens efficient for war, to prepare them to perform their 
duties effectively, the government must obviously control 
and dominate them. They must be educated to act as 
machines, to be ruthlessly efficient. If the purpose and end 
of life is to destroy or be destroyed, then education must 
encourage ruthlessness ; and I am not at all sure that that 
is not what we inwardly desire, for ruthlessness goes with 
the W'orship of success. 

The sovereign State does not want its citizens to be free, 
to think for themselves, and it controls them through 
propaganda, through distorted historical interpretations 
and so on. That is why education is becoming more and 
more a means of teaching what to think and not how to 
think. If we were to think independently of the prevailing 
political system, we would be dangerous; free institutions 
might turn out pacifists or people who think contrary to 
the existing regime. 

Right education is obviously a danger to sovereign 
governments — and so it is prevented by crude or subtle 
means. Education and food in the hands of the few have 
become the means of controlling man; and governments, 
whether of the left or of thf* riO-Vif 
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long as wc are efficient machines for turning out mer- 
chandise and bullets. 

Now, the fact that this is happening the world over 
means that wc who arc the citizens and educators, and 
who arc responsible for the existing governments, do not 
fundamentally care whether there is freedom or slavery, 
peace or war, well-being or misery for man. Wc want a 
little reform here and there, but most of us arc afraid to 
tear do^sm the present society and build a completely 
new structure, for this would require a radical transforma- 
tion of ourselves. 

On the other hand, there arc those who seek to bring 
about a violent revolution. Having helped to build the 
existing social order wth all its conflicts, confusion and 
misery, they now desire to organize a perfect society. But 
can any of us organize a perfect society when it is wc who 
have brought into being the present one? To believe that 
peace can be acliicved through violence is to sacrifice the 
present for a future ideal; and this seeking of a right end 
through \vrong means is one of the causes of the present 
disaster. 

The expansion and predominance of sensate values 
necessarily creates the poison of nationalism, of economic 
frontiers, sovereign governments and the patriotic spirit, 
all of which excludes man’s co-operation with man and 
corrupts human relationship, which is society. Society 
is the relationship between you and another; and without 
deeply understanding this relationship, not at any one 
level, but integrally, as a total process, wc arc bound to 
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create again the same kind of social structure, however 
superficially modified. 

If we are to change radically our present human 
relationship, which has brought untold misery to the 
world, our only and immediate task is to transform our- 
selves through self-knowledge. So we come back to the 
central point, which is oneself; but we dodge that point 
and shift the responsibility on to governments, religions and 
ideologies. The government is what we are, religions and 
ideologies are but a projection of ourselves; and until we 
change fundamentally there can be neither right educa- 
tion nor a peaceful world. 

Outward security for all can come only when there is 
love and intelligence ; and since we have created a world 
of conflict and misery in which outward security is rapidly 
becoming impossible for anyone, does it not indicate the 
utter futility of past and present education? As parents 
and teachers it is our direct responsibility to break away 
from traditional thinking, and not merely rely on the 
experts and their findings. Efficiency in technique has 
given us a certain capacity to earn money, and that is 
why most of us are satisfied wth the present social 
structure; but the true educator is concerned only with 
right living, right education, and right means of livelihood. 

The more irresponsible we are in these matters, the 
more the State takes over all responsibility. We are con- 
fronted, not with a political or economic crisis, but with 
a crisis of human deterioration which no political party 
or economic system can avert. 
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Another and still greater disaster is approaching dan- 
gerously dose, and most of us arc doing nothing whatever 
about it. We go on day after day exactly as before; we do 
not want to strip away all our false values and begin 
anew. We want to do patchwork reform, which only leads 
to problems of still further reform. But the building is 
crumbling, the walls arc giving way, and fire is destroying 
it. We must leave the building and start on new ground, 
with different foundations, different values. 

We cannot discard technical knowledge, but we can 
become inwardly aware of our ugliness, of our ruthlcssncss, 
of our deceptions and dishonesty, our utter lack of love. 
Only by intelligently freeing ourselves from the spirit of 
nationalism, from envy and the thirst for power, can a new 
social order be established. 

Peace is not to be aclucvcd by patchwork reform, nor by 
a mere rearrangement of old ideas and superstitions. 
There can be peace only when we understand what lies 
beyond the superficial, and thereby stop this wave of 
destruction which has been unleashed by oiir own 
aggressiveness and fears; and only then will there be hope 
for our children and salvation for the world. 


CHAPTER V 


THE SCHOOL 


THE right kind of education, is concerned with individual 
freedom, which alone can bring true co-operation with 
the whole, with the many; but this freedom is not achieved 
through the pursuit of one’s own aggrandizement and 
success. Freedom comes with self-knowledge, when the 
mind goes above and beyond the hindrances it has created 
for itself through craving its own security. 

It is the function of education to help each individual 
to discover all these psychological hindrances, and not 
merely impose upon him new patterns of conduct, new 
modes of thought. Such impositions will never awaken 
intelligence, creative understanding, but will only further 
condition the individual. Surely, this is what is happening 
throughout the world, and that is why our problems 
continue and multiply. 

It is only when we begin to understand the deep signi- 
ficance of human life that there can be true education; 
but to understand, the mind must intelligently free itself 
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from the desire for reward which breeds fear and coi 
formity. If wc regard our children as personal propert 
if to us they arc the continuance of our petty selves and d 
fulfilment of our ambitions, then we shall build an ci 
vironment, a social structure in which there is no lov( 
but only the pursuit of self-centred advantages. 

A school which is successful in the worldly sense is moi 
often than not a failure as an educational centre. A larg 
and flourishing institution in which hundreds of childre 
arc educated together, with all its accompanying shot 
and success, can turn out bank clerks and super-salesmen 
industrialists or commissars, superficial people who ar 
technically efficient; but there is hope only in the into 
grated individual, which only small schools can help t( 
bring about. That is why it is far more important to haw 
schools with a limited number of boys and girls and th< 
right kind of cducaton, than to practise the latest anc 
best methods in large institutions. 

Unfortunately, one of our confusing difficulties is thai 
wc think wc must operate on a huge scale. Most of us 
want large schools rsith imposing buildings, even though 
they arc obviously not the right kind of educational 
centres, because we want to transform or affect what wc 
call the masses. 

But who arc the masses? You and 1. Let us not get lost 
in the thought that the masses must also be rightly 
educated. The consideration of the mass is a form of 
escape from immediate action. Right education mil 
become universal if ss’c begin with the immediate, if wc 
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arc aware of ourselves in our relationship with our 
children, with our friends and neighbours. Our owti action 
in the world we live in, in the world of our family and 
friends, will have expanding influence and effect. 

By being fully aware of ourselves in all our relationships 
we shall begin to discover those confusions and limitations 
within us of which we are now ignorant; and in being 
aware of them, we shall understand and so dissolve them. 
Without this awareness and the self-knowledge which it 
brings, any reform in education or in other fields will only 
lead to further antagonism and misery. 

In building enormous institutions and employing 
teachers who depend on a system instead of being alert 
and observant in their relationship with the individual 
student, we merely encourage the accumulation of facts, 
the development of capacity, and the habit of thinking 
mechanically, according to a pattern; but certainly none 
of this helps the student to grow into an integrated human 
being. Systems may have a limited use in the hands of 
alert and thoughtful educators, but they do not make for 
intelligence. Yet it is strange that words like “system,” 
“institution,” have become very important to us. Symbols 
have taken the place of reality, and we arc content that 
it should be so; for reality is disturbing, while shadows 
give comfort. 

Nothing of fundamental value can be accomplished 
through mass instruction, but only through the careful 
study and understanding of the difficulties, tendencies 
and capacities of each child; and those who arc a^viirc of 
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from the desire for reward which breeds fear and con- 
formity. If we regard our children as personal propert>', 
if to us they are the continuance of our petty selves and the 
fulfilment of our ambitions, then we shall build an en- 
vironment, a social structure in which there is no love, 
but only the pursuit of self-centred advantages. 

A school which is successful in the worldly sense is more 
often than not a failure as an educational centre. A large 
and flourishing institution in which hundreds of children 
arc educated together, \vith all its accompanying show 
and success, can turn out bank clerks and super-salesmen, 
industrialists or commissars, superficial people who arc 
technically efficient; but there is hope only in the inte- 
grated individual, which only small schools can help to 
bring about. That is why it is far more important to have 
schools with a limited number of boys and girls and the 
right kind of educators, than to practise the latest and 
best methods in large institutions. 

Unfortunately, one of our confusing difficulties is that 
we think we must operate on a huge scale. Most of us 
want large schools with imposing buildings, even though 
they arc obviously not the right kind of educational 
centres, because wc want to transform or affect what wc 
call the masses. 

But who arc the masses? You and I. Let us not get lost 
in the thought that the masses must also be rightly 
educated. The consideration of the mass is a form of 
escape from immediate action. Right education ■will 
become universal if we begin with the immediate, if wc 
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arc aware of ourselves in our relationship with our 
children, with our friends and neighbours. Our own action 
in the world we live in, in the world of our family and 
friends, will have expanding influence and effect. 

By being fully aware of ourselves in all our relationships 
we shall begin to discover those confusions and limitations 
\vdthin us of which we are now ignorant; and in being 
aware of them, we shall understand and so dissolve them. 
Without this awareness and the self-knowledge which it 
brings, any reform in education or in other fields will only 
lead to further antagonism and misery. 

In building enormous institutions and employing 
teachers who depend pn a system instead of being alert 
and observant in their relationship with the individual 
student, we merely encourage the accumulation of facts, 
the development of capacity, and the habit of thinking 
mechanically, according to a pattern; but certainly none 
of this helps the student to grow into an integrated human 
being. Systems may have a limited use in the hands of 
alert and thoughtful educators, but they do not make for 
intelligence. Yet it is strange that words like “system,” 
“institution,” have become very important to us. Symbols 
have taken the place of reality, and we are content that 
it should be so; for reality is disturbing, while shadows 
give comfort. 

Nothing of fundamental value can be accomplished 
through mass instruction, but only through the careful 
study and understanding of the difficulties, tendencies 
and capacities of each child; and those who are aware of 
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this, and who earnestly desire to understand themselves 
and help the young, should come together and start a 
school that wl! have vital significance in the child’s life 
by helping him to be integrated and intelligent. To start 
such a school, they need not wait until they have the 
necessary means. One can be a true teacher at home, and 
opportunities will come to the earnest. 

Those who love their own children and the children 
about them, and who are therefore in earnest, will see to 
it that a right school is started somewhere around the 
corner, or in their own home. Then the money will 
come — it is the least important consideration. To maintain 
a small school of the right kind is of course financially 
difficult; it can flourish only on self-sacrifice, not on a fat 
bank account. Money invariably corrupts unless there is 
love and understanding. But if it is really a worth-while 
school, the necessary help will be found. When there is 
love of the child, all things arc possible. 

As long as the institution is the most important con- 
sideration, the child is not. The right kind of educator is 
concerned with the individual, and not with the number 
of pupils he has; and such an educator will discover that 
he can have a vital and significant school which some 
parents will support. But the teacher must have the flame 
of interest; if he is lukewarm, he wall have an institution 
like any other. 

If parents really love their children, they will employ 
legislation and other means to establish small schools 
staffed \vith the right kind of educatois; and they will not 
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be deterred by the fact that small schools are expensive 
and the right kind of educators difficult to find. 

They should realize, however, that there will inevitably 
be opposition from vested interests, from governments 
and organized religions, because such schools are bound to 
be deeply revolutionary. True revolution is not the violent 
sort; it comes about through cultivating the integration 
and intelligence of human beings who, by their very life, 
will gradually create radical changes in society. 

But it is of the utmost importance that all the teachers 
in a school of this kind should come together voluntarily, 
without being persuaded or chosen; for voluntary freedom 
from worldliness is the only right foundation for a true 
educational centre. If the teachers are to help one 
another and the students to understand right values, there 
must be constant and alert awareness in their daily 
relationship. 

In the seclusion of a small school one is apt to forget 
that there is an outside world, with its ever-increasing 
conflict, destruction and misery. That world is not separate 
from us. On the contrary, it is part of us, for we have made 
it w'hat it is; and that is why, if there is to be a fundamental 
alteration in the structure of society, right education is 
the first step. 

Only right education, and not ideologies, leaders and 
economic revolutions, can provide a lasting solution for 
our problems and mi.ceries; and to see the truth of this 
fact is not a matter of intellectual or emotional persuasion, 
nor of cunning argument. 
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If the nucleus of the staff in a school of the right kind is 
dedicated and vital, it will gather to itself others of the 
same purpose, and those who are not interested trill ?oon 
find themselves out of place. If the centre is purposive and 
alert, the indifferent peripher)' will wither and drop away; 
but if the centre is indifferent, then the whole group will 
be uncertain and weak. 

The centre cannot be made up of the head-master alone. 
Enthusiasm or interest that depends on one person is sure 
to -wane and die. Such interest is superficial, flighty and 
worthless, for it can be diverted and made subservient to 
the whims and fancies of another. If the head-master is 
dominating, then the spirit of freedom and co-operation 
obviously cannot exist. A strong character may build a 
first-rate school, but fear and subservience creep in, and 
then it generally happens that the rest of the staff is 
composed of nonentities. 

Such a group is not conducive to individual freedom 
and understanding. The staff should not be under the 
domination of the head-master, and th- ’ master 
should not assume all the responsibility; oi, 
each teacher should feel responsible for the 
arc only a few who arc interested, then the in( 
opposition of the rest will impede or stultify 
effort. 

One may doubt that a school can be rui 
central authority; but one really docs not knot 
has never been tried. Surely, in a group of tru 
this problem of authority will never arise. V 
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endeavouring to be free and intelligent, co-operation 
with one another is possible at all levels. To those who 
have not given themselves over deeply and lastingly to 
the task of right education, the lack of a central authority 
may appear to be an impractical theory; but if one is 
completely dedicated to right education, then one does 
not require to be urged, directed or controlled. Intelligent 
teachers are pliable in the exercise of their capacities; 
attempting to be individually free, they abide by the 
regulations and do what is necessary for the benefit of 
the whole school. Serious interest is the beginning of 
capacity, and both are strengthened by application. 

If one does not understand the psychological implica- 
tions of obedience, merely to decide not to follow authority 
will only lead to confusion. Such confusion is not due to 
the absence of authority, but to the lack of deep and 
mutual interest in right education. If there is real interest, 
there is constant and thoughtful adjustment on the part 
of every teacher to the demands and necessities of running 
a school. In any relationship, frictions and misunderstand- 
ings are inevitable; but they become exaggerated when 
there is not the binding affection of common interest. 

There must be unstinted co-operation among all the 
teachers in a school of the right kind. The whole staff 
should meet often, to talk over the various problems of the 
school ; and when they have agreed upon a certain course 
of action, there should obviously be no difficulty' in carry- 
ing out what has been decided. If some decision taken 
by the majority docs not meet wth the approval of a 
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particular teacher, it can be discussed again at the next 
meeting of the faculty. 

No teacher should be afraid of the head-master, nor 
should the head-master feel intimidated by the older 
teachers. Happy agreement is possible only when there 
is a feeling of absolute equality among all. It is essential 
that this feeling of equality prevail in the right kind of 
school, for there can be real co-operation only when the 
sense of superiority and its opposite are non-existent. 
If there is mutual trust, any difficulty or misunderstanding 
^vill not just be brushed aside, but will be faced, and 
confidence restored. 

If the teachers arc not sure of their own vocation and 
interest, there is bound to be envy and antagonism among 
them, and they u-ill expend whatever energies they have 
over trifling details and w'astcful bickerings; whereas, 
irritations and superficial disagreements will quickly be 
passed over if there is a burning interest in bringing about 
the right kind of education. Then the details which loom 
so large assume their normal propordons, friedon and 
personal antagonisms arc seen to be vain and destructive, 
and all talks and discussions help one to find out what is 
right and not who is right. 

Difficulties and misunderstandings should always be 
talked over by those who arc working together with a 
common intendon, for it helps to clarify any confusion 
that may c.xist in one’s owm thinking. When there is 
purposive interest, there is also frankness and comradeship 
among the teachers, and antagonism can never arise 
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between them; but if that interest is lacking, though 
superficially they may co-operate for their mutual 
advantage, there will always be conflict and enmity. 

There may be, of course, other factors that are causing 
friction among the members of the staff. One teacher may 
be overworked, another may have personal or family 
worries, and perhaps still others do not feel deeply 
interested in what they are doing. Surely, all these 
problems can be thrashed out at the teachers’ meeting, 
for mutual interest makes for co-operation. It is obvious 
that nothing vital can be created if a few do everything 
and the rest sit back. 

Equal distribution of work gives leisure to all, and 
each one must obviously have a certain amount of leisure. 
An overworked teacher becomes a problem to himself 
and to others. If one is under too great a strain, one is 
apt to become lethargic, indolent, and especially so if 
one is doing something which is not to one’s liking. 
Recuperation is not possible if there is constant activity, 
physical or mental; but this question of leisure can be 
settled in a friendly manner acceptable to all. 

What constitutes leisure differs \vith each individual. 
To some who arc greatly interested in their work, that 
work itself is leisure; the very action of interest, such as 
study, is a form of relaxation. To others, leisure may be a 
\vithdrawal into seclusion. 

If the educator is to have a certain amount of time to 
himself, he must be responsible only for the number of 
students that he can easily cope with. A direct and vital 
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relationship between teacher and student is almost 
impossible when the teacher is weighed down by large 
and unmanageable numbers. 

This is still another reason why schools should be kept 
small. It is ob\dously important to have a very limited 
number of students in a class, so that the educator can 
give his full attention to each one. When the group is 
too large he cannot do tliis, and then punishment 
and reward become a convenient way of enforcing 
discipline. 

The right kind of education is not possible tn masse. 
To study each child requires patience, alertness and 
intelligence. To obscn'c the child’s tendencies, his 
aptitudes, his temperament, to understand his difficulties, 
to take into account his heredity and parental influence 
and not merely regard him as belonging to a certain 
category' — all this calls for a swift and pliable mind, 
untrammelled by any system or prejudice. It calls for 
skill, intense interest and, above all, a seirsc of affection; 
and to produce educators endowed wth these qualities 
is one of our major problems to-day. 

The spirit of individual freedom and intelligence should 
pervade the whole school at all times. This can hardly be 
left to chance, and the casual mention at odd moments 
of the words "freedom” and "intelligence” has very little 
significance. 

It is particularly important that students and teachers 
meet regularly to discuss all matten relating to the well- 
being of the whole group. A student council should be 
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formed, on which the teachers arc represented, which can 
thrash out all the problems of discipline, cleanliness, food 
and so on, and which can also help to guide any students 
who may be somewhat self-indulgent, indifferent or 
obstinate. 

The students should choose from among themselves 
those who are to be responsible for the carrying out of 
decisions and for helping with the general supervision. 
After all, self-government in the school is a preparation 
for self-government in later life. If, while he is at school, 
the child learns to be considerate, impersonal and in- 
telligent in any discussion pertaining to his daily problems, 
when he is older he will be able to meet effectively and 
dispassionately the greater and more complex trials of life. 
The school should encourage the children to understand 
one another’s difficulties and peculiarities, moods and 
tempers; for then, as they grow up, they will be more 
thoughtful and patient in their relationship with others. 

This same spirit of freedom and intelligence should be 
evident also in the child’s studies. If he is to be creative 
and not merely an automaton, the student should not be 
encouraged to accept formulas and conclusions. Even in 
the study of a science, one should reason with liim, 
helping him to sec the problem in its entirety and to use 
his own judgment. 

But what about guidance? Should there be no guidance 
whatsoever? The answer to this question depends on whai 
is meant by “guidance.” If in their hearts the teachers 
have put away all fear and all desire for domination, then 
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they can help the student towards creative understanding 
and freedom; but if there is a conscious or unconscious 
desire to guide him towards a particular goal, then 
obviously they arc hindering his development. Guidance 
towards a particular objective, whether created by 
oneself or imposed by another, impairs crcativencss. 

If the educator is concerned with the freedom of the 
individual, and not with his ow’n preconceptions, he trill 
help the child to discover that freedom by encouraging 
liim to understand his own environment, his own tempera- 
ment, his religious and family background, with all the 
influences and effects they can possibly have on him. 
If there is love and freedom in the hearts of the teachers 
themselves, they will approach each student mindful 
of his needs and difficulties; and then they will not be 
mere automatons, operating according to methods and 
formulas, but spontaneous human beings, ever alert and 
w’atchful. 

The right kind of education should also help the student 
to discover what he is most interested in. If he docs not 
find his true vocation, all his life will seem wasted; he will 
feel frustrated doing something which he docs not w'ant 
to do. If he wants to be an artist and instead becomes a 
clerk in some office, he will spend his life grumbling and 
pining away. So it is important for each one to find out 
what he wants to do, and then to see if it is worth doing. A 
boy may want to be a soldier; but before he takes up 
soldiering, he should be helped to discover whether the 
military vocation is beneficial to the whole of mankind. 
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Right education should help the student, not only to 
develop his capacities, but to understand his own highest 
interest. In a world tom by wars, destruction and misery 
one must be able to build a new social order and bring 
about a dififerent way of living. 

The responsibility for building a peaceful and enlight- 
ened society rests chiefly with the educator, and it is 
obvious, without becoming emotionally stirred up about 
it, that he has a very great opportunity to help in achieving 
that social transformation. The right kind of education 
docs not depend on the regulations of any government or 
the methods of any particular system; it lies in our own 
hands, in the hands of the parents and the teachers. 

If parents really cared for their children, they would 
build a new society; but fundamentally most parents do 
not carcj and so they have no time for this most urgent 
problem. They have time for making money, for amuse- 
ments, for rituals and worship, but no time to consider 
what is the right kind of education for their children. 
This is a fact that the majority of people do not want to 
face. To face it might mean that they would have to give 
up their amusements and distractions, and certainly they 
arc not willing to do that. So they send their children off 
to schools where the teacher cares no more for them than 
they do. Why should he care? Teaching is merely a job 
to him, a way of earning money. 

The world we have created is so superficial, so artificial, 
so ugly if one looks behind the curtain; and we decorate 
the curtain, hoping that everything will somehow come 
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vigUl. Most people arc unfortunately not very earnest 
about life except, perhaps, when it comes to making 
money, gaming power, or pursuing sexual excitement. 
They do not want to fiicc the other complexities of life, 
and that is why, when their children grow up, they arc as 
immature and uninlcgratcd as their parents, constantly 
battling witlv themselves and with the world. 

We say so easily that we love our children; but is there 
love in our hearts when we accept the existing social 
conditions, when we do not want to bring about a 
fundamental transformation in this destructive society? 
Aiul as long as we look to the specialists to educate our 
children, this confusion and misery will continue, for the 
specialists, being concerned with the part and not with 
the whole, are themselves uninlcgratcd. 

Instead of being the most honoured and rcsi)omiblc 
occupation, education is now considered slightingly, and 
most educators arc fixed in a routine. They arc not really 
concerned with integration and intelligence, but with the 
imparting of information; and a man who merely imparts 
itrformation with the ^vorld crashing about him is not an 
educator. 

An educator is not merely a giver of information; he is 
one who points the w.ay to wisdom, to truth. Truth is far 
more important than the teacher. The search for truth is 
religion, and truth is of no country', of no creed, it is not 
to be fo\md in any temple, church or mosque. Without 
the search for truth, society soon decays. To create a new 
society, each one of us has to be a true teacher, which 
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means that we have to be both the pupil and the master; 
we have to educate ourselves. 

If a new social order is to be established, those who teach 
merely to earn a salary can obviously have no place as 
teachers. To regard education as a means of livelihood is 
to exploit the children for one’s own advantage. In an 
enlightened society, teachers will have no concern for 
their own welfare, and the community will provide for 
their needs. 

The true teacher is not he who has built up an im- 
pressive educational organization, nor he who is an 
instrument of the politicians, nor he who is bound to an 
ideal, a belief or a country. The true teacher is inwardly 
rich and therefore asks nothing for himself; he is not 
ambitious and seeks no power in any form; he does not 
use teaching as a means of acquiring position or authority, 
and therefore he is free from the compulsion of society 
and the control of governments. Such teachers have the 
primary place in an enlightened civilization, for true 
culture is founded, not on the engineers and technicians, 
but on the educators. 
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PARENTS AND TEACHERS 


THE right kind of education bcpns with the educator, who 
must understand himself and be free from established 
patterns of thought; for what he is, that he imparts. If 
he has not been rightly educated, what can he teach 
except the same mechanical knowledge on which he 
himself has been brought up? The problem, therefore, is 
not the child, but the parent and the teacher; the problem 
is to educate the educator. 

If we who arc the cducaton do not understand our- 
selves, if we do not understand our relationship Nsdth the 
child but merely stuff him wth information and make him 
pass examinations, how can we possibly bring about a 
new kind of education? The pupil is there to be guided 
and helped; but if the guide, the helper is himself con- 
fused and narrow, nationalistic and theorj’-ridden, then 
naturally his pupil will be what he is, and education 
becomes a source of further confusion and strife. ’ 

If wc sec the truth of this, wc wll realize how important 
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it is that ^ve begin to educate ourselves rightly. To be 
concerned with our own re-education is far more necessary 
than to worry about the future well-being and security 
of the child. 

To educate the educator — that is, to have him under- 
stand himself— -is one of the most difficult undertakings, 
because most of us are already crystallized within a 
system of thought or a pattern of action; we have already 
given ourselves over to some ideology, to a religion, or to 
a particular standard of conduct. That is why we teach 
the child what to think and not how to think. 

Moreover, parents and teachers are largely occupied 
with their own conflicts and sorrows. Rich or poor, most 
parents arc absorbed in their personal worries and trials. 
They arc not gravely concerned about the present social 
and moral deterioration, but only desire that their 
children shall be equipped to get on in the world. They are 
anxious about the future of their children, eager to have 
them educated to hold secure positions, or to marry well. 

Ckjntrary to what is generally believed, most parents do 
not love their children, though they talk of loving them. 
If parents really loved their children, there would be no 
emphasis laid on the family and the nation as opposed to 
the whole, which creates social and racial divisions be- 
tween men and brings about war and starvation. It is 
really extraordinary that, while people are rigorously 
trained to be lawyers or doctors, they may become parents 
wthout undergoing any training whatsoever to fit them 
for this all-important task. 
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More often than not, the family, tvith its separate 
tendencies, encourages the general process of isolation, 
thereby becoming a deteriorating factor in society. It is 
only when there is love and understanding that the ^valIs 
of isolation are broken down, and then the family is no 
longer a closed circle, it is neither a prison nor a refuge; 
then the parents are in communion, not only rvith their 
children, but also with their neighbours. 

Being absorbed in their own problems, many parents 
shift to the teacher the responsibility for the well-being 
of their children; and then it is important that the 
educator help in the education of the parents as well. 

He must talk to them, explaining that the confused 
state of the tvorld mirrors their own individual confusion. 
He must point out that scientific progress in itself cannot 
bring about a radical change in existing values; that 
technical training, which is now called education, has 
not given man freedom or made him any happier; and 
that to condition the student to accept tlic present en- 
vironment is not conducive to intelligence. He must tell 
them what he is attempting to do for their child, and how 
he is setting about it. He has to awaken the parents' 
confidence, not by assuming the authority of a specialist 
dealing with ignorant laymen, but by talking over with 
them the child’s temperament, difficulties, aptitudes and 
so on. 

If the teacher takes a real interest in the child as an 
individual, the parents will have confidence in him. In 
this process, the teacher is educating the parents as well 
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as himself, while learning from them in return. Right 
education is a mutual task demanding patience, considera- 
tion and affection. Enlightened teachers in an en- 
lightened community could work out this problem of how 
to bring up children, and experiments along these line.' 
should be made on a small scale by interested teachers 
and thoughtful parents. 

Do parents ever ask themselves why they have children ? 
Do they have children to perpetuate their name, to cann- 
on their property? Do they want children merely for the 
sake of their own delight, to satisfy their own emotional 
needs? If so, then the children become a mere projection 
of the desires and fears of their parents. 

Can parents claim to love their children when, by edu- 
cating them wrongly, they foster envy, enmity and ambi- 
tion? Is it love that stimulates the national and racial 
antagonisms which lead to war, destruction and utter 
misery, that sets man against man in the name of religions 
and ideologies? 

Many parents encourage the child in the ways of conflict 
and sorrow, not only by allowing him to be submitted to 
the wrong kind of education, but by the manner in which 
they conduct their own lives; and then, when the child 
grows up and suffers, they pray for him or find excuses 
for his behaviour. The suffering of parents for their 
children is a form of possessive self-pity which exists only 
when there is no love. 

If parents love their children, they will not be nationalis- 
tic, they will not identify themselves with any country'; 
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br the worship of the State brings on war, which kills 
3r maims their sons. If parents love their children, they 
otU discover ^vllat is right relationship to property; for 
the possessive instinct has given property an enormous 
and false significance which is destroying the world. If 
parents love their children, they wll not belong to any 
organized religion; for dogma and belief divide people 
into conflicting groups, creating antagonism between 
man and man. If parents love their children, tiicy will do 
away with cm7 and strife, and will set about altering 
fundamentally the structure of present-day society. 

As long as we want our children to be powerful, to have 
bigger and belter positions, to become more and more 
successful, there is no love in our hearts; for the worship 
of success encourages conflict and misery. To love one’s 
children is to be in complete communion udth them; 
it is to see that they have the kind of education that will 
help them to be sensitive, intelligent and integrated. 

The first thing a teacher must ask himself, when he 
decides that he wants to teach, is what exactly he means 
by teaching. Is he going to teach the usual subjects in the 
habitual way? Docs he want to condition the child to 
become a cog in the social macliinc, or help him to be an 
integrated, creative human being, a threat to false values? 
.And if the educator is to help the student to examine and 
understand the values and influences that surround him 
and of which he is a part, must he not be aware of them 
himself? If one is blind, can one help others to cross to the 
other shore ? 
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Surely, the teacher himself must first begin to see. He 
must be constantly alert, intensely aware of his own 
thoughts and feelings, aware of the ways in which he is 
conditioned, aware of his activities and his responses ; for 
out of this watclifulness comes intelligence, and with it a 
radical transformation in his relationship to people and 
to tilings. 

Intelligence has nothing to do with the passing of 
examinations. Intelligence is the spontaneous perception 
which makes a man strong and free. To awaken intelli- 
gence in a child, we must begin ro understand for ourselves 
what intelligence is; for how can we ask a child to be 
intelligent if we ourselves remain unintelligent in so many 
ways? The problem is not only the student’s difficulties, 
but also our own: the cumulative fears, unhappiness and 
frustrations of which we are not free. In order to help 
the child to be intelligent, we have to break down within 
ourselves those hindrances which make us dull and 
thoughtless. 

How can we teach children not to seek personal security 
if wc ourselves are pursuing? What hope is there for the 
cliild if wc who are parents and teachers are not entirely 
vulnerable to life, if we erect protective walls around 
ourselves? To discover the true significance of this struggle 
for security, which is causing such chaos in the world, 
wc must begin to awaken our own intelligence by being 
aware of our psychological processes; we must begin to 
question all the values which now enclose us. 

Wc should not continue to fit thoughtlessly into the 
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pattern in which we happen to have been brought up. 
How can there ever be harmony in the individual and so 
in society if we do not understand ourselves? Unless the 
educator understands himself, unless he sees liis own 
conditioned responses and is beginning to free himself 
from existing values, how can he possibly awaken in- 
telligence in the child? And if he cannot awaken in- 
telligence in the child, then what is his function? 

It is only by understanding the ways of our own 
thought and feeling that we can truly help the child to be a 
free human being; and if the educator is vitally concerned 
.vith this, he will be keenly aware, not only of the cluld, 
but also of himself. 

Very few of us observe our own thoughts and feelings. 
If they are obviously ugly, we do not understand their 
full significance, but merely try to check them or push 
them aside. We are not deeply aware of ourselves; our 
thoughts and feelings arc stereotyped, automatic. Wc 
Icam a few subjects, gather some information, and then 
try to pass it on to the children. 

But if wc arc vitally interested, wc shall not only try to 
find out what experiments are being made in education 
in different parts of the world, but wc shall want to be 
.very clear about our own approach to this whole question; 
we shall ask ourselves why and to what purpose wc arc 
educating the children and ourselves; tve shall inquire 
into the meaning of c.xistencc, into the relationship of the 
individual to society, and so on. Surely, educators must 
be aware of these problems and try to help the child to 
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discover the truth concerning them, without projecting 
upon him their own idiosyncrasies and habits of thought. 

Merely to follow a system, whether political or educa- 
tional, will never solve our many social problems; and it is 
far more important to understand the manner of our 
approach to any problem, than to understand the 
problem itself. 

If children are to be free from fear — whether of their 
parents, of their environment, or of God — the educator 
himself must have no fear. But that is the difficulty: to 
find teachers who arc not themselves the prey of some kind 
of fear. Fear narrows down thought and limits initiative, 
and a teacher who is fearful obviously cannot convey the 
deep significance of being without fear. Like goodness, 
fear is contagious. If the educator himself is secretly 
afraid, he will pass that fear on to his students, although 
its contamination may not be immediately seen. 

Suppose, for example, that a teacher is afraid of pubhe 
opinion; he sees the absurdity of his fear, and yet cannot 
go beyond it. What is he to do? He can at least acknow- 
ledge it to himself, and can help his students to understand 
fear by bringing out his own psychological reaction and 
openly talking it over vsath them. This honest and sincere 
approach vrill greatly encourage the students to be 
equally open and direct with themselves and with the 
teacher. 

To give freedom to the child, the educator himself must 
be aware of the implications and the full significance of 
freedom. Example and compulsion in any form do not 
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pattern in ^vhich we happen to have been brought up. 
How can there ever be harmony in the individual and so 
in society if we do not understand ourselves? Unless the 
educator understands himself, unless he sees his own 
conditioned responses and is beginning to free himself 
from existing values, how can he possibly awaken in- 
telligence in the child? And if he cannot awaken in- 
telligence in the child, then what is his function? 

It is only by understanding the ways of our own 
thought and feeling that we can truly help the child to be a 
free human being; and if the educator is vitally concerned 
.Nilh this, he will be keenly aware, not only of the cliild, 
but also of himself. 

Very few of us observe our own thoughts and feelings. 
If they arc obviously ugly, we do not understand their 
full significance, but merely try to check them or push 
them aside. We arc not deeply aware of ourselves; our 
thoughts and feelings arc stereotyped, automatic. IVc 
Icam a few subjects, gather some information, and then 
try to pass it on to the children. 

But if we arc xitally interested, we shall not only try to 
find out ss'hat experiments are being made in education 
in different parts of the world, but we shall want to be 
A'cry clear about our own approach to tins whole question; 
we shall ask ounelvcs why and to %vhat purpose wc arc 
educating the children and ourselves; wc shall inquire 
into the meaning of existence, into the relationship of the 
individual to society, and so on. Surely, educators must 
be aware of these problems and try to help the child to 
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help to bring about freedom, and it is only in freedom that 
there can be self-discovery and insight. 

The child is influenced by the people and the things 
about him, and the right kind of educator should help 
him to uncover these influences and their true worth. 
Right values arc not discovered through the authority of 
society or tradition; only individual thoughtfulness can 
reveal them. 

If one understands this deeply, one will encourage the 
student from the very beginning to awaken insight into 
presc]3^-day individual and social values. One wll en- 
courage him to seek out, not any particular set of values, 
but the true value of all things. One will help him to be 
fearless, which is to be free of all domination, whether by 
the teacher, the family or society, so that as an individual 
he can flower in love and goodness. In thus helping the 
student to\vards freedom, the educator is changing his 
own values also; he too is beginning to be rid of the “me” 
and the “mine,” he too is flow'cring in love and goodness. 
This process of mutual education creates an altogether 
different relationship between the teacher and the student. 

Domination or compulsion of any kind is a direct 
hindrance to freedom and intelligence. The right kind of 
educator has no authority, no pow’er in society; he is 
beyond the edicts and sanctions of society. If w'c are to 
help the student to be free from his hindrances, which 
have been created by himself and by his environment, 
then every form of compulsion and domination must be 
understood and put aside; and this cannot be done if the 
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educator is not ako freeing himself from all crippling 
authority. 

To follow another, however great, prevents the dis- 
covery of the ways of the self; to run after the promise of 
some ready-made Utopia makes the mind utterly unaware 
of the enclosing action of its own desire for comfort, for 
authority, for someone else’s help. The priest, the politician, 
the lawyer, the soldier, are all there to “help” us; but 
such help destroys intelligence and freedom. The help we 
need does not lie outside ourselves. We do not have to 
beg for help; it comes without our seeking it when we are 
humble in our dedicated work, when we are open to the 
understanding of our daily trials and accidents. 

We must avoid the conscious or unconscious craving for 
support and encouragement, for such craving creates its 
own response, which is always gratifying. It is comforting 
to have someone to encourage us, to give us a lead, to 
pacify us; but this habit of turning to another as a guide, 
as an authority, soon becomes a poison in our system. 
The moment we depend on another for guidance, we 
forget our original intention, which was to awaken 
individual freedom and intelligence. 

All authority is a hindrance, and it is essential that the 
educator should not become an authority for the student. 
The building up of authority is both a conscious and an 
unconscious process. 

The student is uncertain, groping, but the teacher is sure 
in his knowledge, strong in his experience. The strength 
and certainty of tlic teacher give assurance to the student. 
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authority. 

To follow another, however great, prevents the dis- 
covery of the ways of the self; to run after the promise of 
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who tends to bask in that sunlight*, but such assurance is 
neither lasting nor true. A teacher who consciously or 
unconsciously encourages dependence can never be of 
great help to his students. He may overwhelm them wth 
his knowledge, dazzle them Avith his personality, but he is 
not the right land of educator because his knowledge and 
experiences are his addiction, his security, his prison; and 
until he himself is free of them, he cannot help his students 
to be integrated human beings. 

To be the right kind of educator, a teacher must 
constantly be freeing himself from books and laboratories; 
he must ever be Avatchful to sec that the students do not 
make of him an example, an ideal, an authority. When the 
teacher desires to fulfil himself in his students, Avhen their 
success is his, then his teaching is a form of self-continua- 
tion, Avhich is detrimental to self-knowledge and freedom. 
The right kind of educator must be aAvare of all these 
hindrances in order to help his students to be free, not 
only from his authority, but from their OAvn self-enclosing 
puRuits. 

Unfortunately, Avhen it comes to undcRtanding a 
problem, most leachcR do not treat the student as an 
equal partner; from their superior position, they give 
instructions to the pupil, Avho is far bcloAV them. Such a 
relationship only strengthens fear in both the teacher and 
the student. What creates this unequal relationship? 
Is it that the teacher is afraid of being found out? Does he 
keep a digmfied distance to guard his susceptibilities, his 
importance? Such superior aloofness in no Avay helps to 
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break down the barriers that separate indiriduals. After 
all, the educator and his pupil are helping each other to 
educate themselves. 

All relationship should be a mutual education; and as 
the protective isolation afforded by knowledge, by 
achievement, by ambition, only breeds env>' and antagon- 
ism, the right kind of educator must transcend these walls 
svith which he surrounds himself. 

Because he is devoted solely to the freedom and integra- 
tion of the individual, the right kind of educator is deeply 
and truly religious. He does not belong to any sect, to any 
organized religion; he is free of beliefs and rituals, for he 
knows that they are only illusions, fancies, superstitions 
projected by the desires of those who create them. He 
knows that reality or God comes into being only when 
there is self-knowledge and therefore freedom. 

People who have no academic degrees often make the 
best teachers because they are willing to experiment; not 
being specialists, they are interested in learning, in under- 
standing life. For the true teacher, teaching is not a 
technique, it is his way of life; like a great artist, he would 
rather starve than give up his creative work. Unless one 
has this burning desire to teach, one should not be a 
teacher. It is of the utmost importance that one discover 
for oneself whether one has this gift, and not merely drift 
into teaching because it is a means of livelihood. 

As long as teaching is only a profession, a means of 
livelihood, and not a dedicated vocation, there is bound 
to be a wide gap between the world and ourselves: our 
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jrcak down the barrieis that separate individuals. After 
ill, the educator and his pupil are helping each other to 
:ducate themselves. 

All relationship should be a mutual education; and as 
he protective isolation afforded by knowledge, by 
ichicvement, by ambition, only breeds envy and antagon- 
sm, the right kind of educator must transcend these walls 
.dth which he surrounds himself. 

Because he is devoted solely to the freedom and integra- 
tion of the individual, the right kind of educator is deeply 
and truly religious. He does not belong to any sect, to any 
arganized religion; he is free of beliefs and rituals, for he 
knows that they are only illusions, fancies, superstitions 
projected by the desires of those who create them. He 
knows that reality or God comes into being only when 
there is self-knowledge and therefore freedom. 

People who have no academic degrees often make the 
best teachers because they arc willing to experiment; not 
being specialists, they are interested in learning, in under- 
standing life. For the true teacher, teaching is not a 
technique, it is his way of life; like a great artist, he would 
rather starve than give up his creative work. Unless one 
has this burning desire to teach, one should not be a 
teacher. It is of the utmost importance that one discover 
for oneself whether one has this gift, and not merely drift 
into teaching because it is a means of livelihood. 

As long as teaching is only a profession, a means of 
livelihood, and not a dedicated vocation, there is bound 
to be a wide gap between the world and ourselves: our 
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home life and our work remain separate and distinct. As 
long as education is only a job like any other, conflict and 
enmity among individuals and among the various class 
levels of society are inevitable; there will be increasing 
competition, the ruthless pursuit of personal ambition, 
and the building up of the national and racial disdsions 
which create antagonism and endless wars. 

But if we have dedicated ourselves to be the right kind 
of educators, we do not create barriers bctw'ccn our home 
life and the life at school, for we are everywhere concerned 
with freedom and intelligence. We consider equally the 
children of the rich and of the poor, regarding each child 
as an individual with his particular temperament, 
heredit)', ambitions, and so on. We arc concerned, not 
with a class, not with the powerful or the weak, but tvith 
the freedom and integration of the individual. 

Dedication to the right kind of education must be 
wholly voluntar)'. It should not be the result of any kind 
of persuasion, or of any hope of personal gain; and it 
must be devoid of the fears that arise from the craving 
for success and achievement. The identification of oneself 
w’ith the success or failure of a school is still within the 
field of personal motive. If to teach is one’s vocation, if 
one looks upon the right kind of education as a vital need 
for the individual, then one will not allow oneself to be 
hindered or in any way side-tracked either by one’s own 
ambitions or by those of another; one will find time and 
opportunity for this work, and will set about it without 
seeking reward, honour or fame. Then all other things— 
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family, personal security, comfort — become of secondary 
importance. 

If we arc in earnest about being the right kind of 
teachers, we shall be thoroughly dissatisfied, not with a 
particular system of education, but with all systems, be- 
cause we see that no educational method can free the 
individual. A method or a system may condition him to a 
different set of values, but it cannot make him free. 

One has to be very watchful also not to fall into one’s 
own particular system, which the mind is ever building. 
To have a pattern of conduct, of action, is a convenient 
and safe procedure, and that is why the mind takes shelter 
within its formulations. To be constantly alert is bother- 
some and exacting, but to develop and follow a method 
docs not demand thought. 

Repetition and habit encourage the mind to be sluggish; 
a shock is needed to awaken it, which we then call a prob- 
lem. We try to solve this problem according to our well- 
worn explanations, justifications and condemnations, all 
ofwliich puts the mind back to sleep again. In this form of 
sluggishness the mind is constantly being caught, and the 
right kind of educator not only puts an end to it within 
himself, but also helps his students to be aware of it. 

Some may ask, “How docs one become the right kind 
of educator?” Surely, to ask “how” indicates, not a free 
mind, but a mind that is timorous, that is seeking an 
advantage, a result. The hope and the effort to become 
something only makes the mind conform to the desired 
end, while a free mind is constantly watching, learning. 
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and therefore breaking through its self-projected 
hindrances. 

Freedom is at the beginning, it is not something to be 
gained at the end. The moment one asks "how,” one is 
confronted wth insurmountable difficulties, and the 
teacher who is eager to dedicate his life to education \nll 
never ask this question, for he knows that there is no 
method by which one can become the right kind of 
educator. If one is \'itaUy interested, one docs not ask for 
a method that will assure one of the desired result. 

Can any s>'stem make us intelligent? We may go 
through the grind of a system, acquire degrees, and so on; 
but will we then be educators, or merely the personifi- 
cations of a system ? To seek reward, to want to be called 
an outstanding educator, is to crave recognition and 
praise; and while it is sometimes agreeable to be appre- 
ciated and encouraged, if one depends upon it for one’s 
sustained interest, it becomes a drug of wliich one soon 
wearies. To expect appreciation and encouragement is 
quite immature. 

If anything new is to be created, there must be alertness 
and energy, not bickerings and ^^Tangks, If one feels 
frustrated in one’s work, then boredom and \vcarincss 
generally follow. If one is not interested, one should 
obviously not go on teaching. 

But why is there so often a lack of rital interest among 
teachers? What causes one to feel frustrated? Frustration 
is not the result of being forced by circumstances to do 
this or that; it arises when we do not know for ourselves 
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what it is that we really want to do. Being confused, we 
get pushed around, and finally land in something which 
has no appeal for us at all. 

If teaching is our true vocation, we may feel temporarily 
frustrated because we have not seen a way out of this 
present educational confusion; but the moment we see 
and understand the implications of the right kind of 
education, we shall have again all the necessary drive and 
enthusiasm. It is not a matter of will or resolution, but of 
perception and understanding. 

If teaching is one’s vocation, and if one perceives the 
grave importance of the right kind of education, one 
cannot help but be the right kind of educator. There is no 
need to follow any method. The very fact of understanding 
that the right kind of education is indispensable if we are 
to achieve the freedom and integration of the individual, 
brings about a fundamental change in oneself. If one 
becomes aware that there can be peace and happiness for 
man only through right education, then one will naturally 
give one’s whole life and interest to it. 

One teaches because one wants the child to be rich 
inwardly, which will result in his giving right value to 
possessions. Without inner richness, worldly things be- 
come extravagantly important, leading to various forms 
of destruction and misery. One teaches to encourage the 
student to find his true vocation, and to avoid those 
occupations that foster antagonism between man and 
man. One teaches to help the young towards self-know- 
ledge, without w'hich there can be no peace, no lasting 
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happiness. One’s teaching is not self-fulfilment, but self- 
abnegation. 

Without the right kind of teaching, illusion is taken for 
reality, and then the individual is ever in conflict wthin 
himself, and therefore there is conflict in his relationship 
with others, which is society. One teaches because one 
secs that self-knowledge alone, and not the dogmas and 
rituals of organized religion, can bring about a tranquil 
mind; and that creation, truth, God, comes into being 
only when the *'me” and the “mine” arc transcended. 



CHAPTER VII 


SEX AND MARRIAGE 


UKE Other human problems, the problem of our passions 
and sexual urges is a complex and difficult one, and if the 
educator himself has not deeply probed into it and seen its 
many implications, how can he help those he is educating? 
If the parent or the teacher is himself caught up in the 
turmoils of sex, how can he guide the child ? Can we help 
the children if we ourselves do not understand the signific- 
ance of this whole problem? The manner in ^vhich the 
educator imparts an understanding of sex depends on the 
slate of his own mind; it depends on whether he is gently 
dispassionate, or consumed by his own desires. 

IsW, why is sex to most of us a problem, full of con- 
fusion and conflict? Why has it become a dominant factor 
in our lives? One of the main reasons is that we arc not 
creative; and we are not creative because our uho;c 


mdal and moral culture, as well as our educoiiOiia 
tneihods, are based on development of the intellect. Tor 
toluiion to this problem of sex lies in undcrst.md.'n., 
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happiness. One’s teaching is not self-fulfilment, but self- 
abnegation. 

Without the right kind of teaching, illusion is taken for 
reality, and then the individual is ever in conflict within 
himself, and therefore there is conflict in his relationship 
with others, which is society. One teaches because one 
sees that self-knowledge alone, and not the dogmas and 
rituals of organized religion, can bring about a tranquil 
mind; and that creation, truth, God, comes into being 
only when the “me” and the “mine” are transcended. 
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unconsciously we want to lose ourselves in individual or 
collective excitement, in loftv* thoughts, or in some gross 
form of sensation. 

■When we seek to escape from the self, the means of 
escape are very important, and then the}' also become 
painful problems to us. Unless we investigate and under- 
stand the hindrances that prevent creative living, which is 
freedom from self, we shall not understand the problem of 
sex. 

One of the hindrances to creative living is fear, and 
respectability is a manifestation of that fear. The re- 
spectable, the morally bound, are not aware of the full and 
deep significance of life. They are enclosed between the 
walk of their own righteousness and cannot see bev'ond 
them. Their stained-glass morality, based on ideals and 
religious beliefs, has nothing to do with reality; and when 
thev* take shelter behind it, they are living in the world of 
their own illusions. In spite of their self-imposed and 
gratifving morality, the respectable also arc in confusion, 
misery and conflict. 

Fear, which is the result of our desire to be secure, 
makes us conform, imitate and submit to domination, and 
therefore it prevents creative living. To live creadvelv is to 
live in freedom, which is to be without fear; and there ran 
be a state of creativeness only when the mind is not caught 
up in desire and the gratification of desire. It is only by 
w-atching our ovm hearts and minds vsith delicate at- 
tention that we can unravel the hidden ways of our desire. 
The more thoughtful and afifecdonate vs-e are, the less 
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creation does not occur through the functioning of the 
intellect. On the contrary, there is creation only when the 
intellect is still. 

The intellect, the mind as such, can only repeat, 
recollect, it is constantly spinning new words and re- 
arranging old ones; and as most of us feel and experience 
only through the brain, we live exclusively on words and 
mechanical repetitions. This is obviously not creation; 
and since we are uncreative, the only means of creativencss 
left to us is sex. Sex is of the mind, and that which is of the 
mind must fulfil itself or there is frustration. 

Our thoughts, our lives are narrow, arid, hollow, empty; 
emotionally we are starved, religiously and intellectually 
we are repetitive, dull; socially, politically and economic- 
ally we arc regimented, controlled. We arc not happy 
people, \ve arc not vital, joyous; at home, in business, at 
church, at school, we never experience a creative state of 
being, there is no deep release in our daily thought and 
action. Caught and held from all sides, naturally sex 
becomes our only outlet, an experience to be sought again 
and again because it momentarily offers that state of 
happiness which comes when there is absence of self. It is 
not sex that constitutes a problem, but the desire to 
recapture the state of happiness, to gain and maintain 
pleasure, whether sexual or any other. 

What we arc really searching for is this intense passion 
of self-forgetfulness, this identification with something 
in which we can lose ourselves completely. Because the 
self is small, petty and a source of pain, consciously or 
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unconsciously we want to lose ourselves in individual or 
collective excitement, in lofty thoughts, or in some gross 
form of sensation. 

^Vhcn we seek to escape from the self, the means of 
escape arc very important, and then they also become 
painful problems to us. Unless we investigate and under- 
stand the hindrances that prevent creative living, wliich is 
freedom from self, we shall not understand the problem of 
sex. 

One of the hindrances to creative living is fear, and 
respectability is a manifestation of that fear. The re- 
spectable, the morally bound, are not aware of the full and 
deep significance of life. They arc enclosed between the 
walls of their own righteousness and cannot sec beyond 
them. Their stained-glass morality, based on ideals and 
religious beliefs, has nothing to do with reality ; and when 
they take shelter behind it, they are living in the world of 
their owm illusions. In spite of their self-imposed and 
gratifying morality, the respectable also are in confusion, 
misery and conflict. 

Fear, which is the result of our desire to be secure, 
makes us conform, imitate and submit to domination, and 
therefore it prevents creative living. To live creatively is to 
live in freedom, which is to be without fear; and there can 
be a state of crcativencss only when the mind is not caught 
up in desire and the gratification of desire. It is only by 
watching our owm hearts and minds wdth delicate at- 
tention that we can unravel the hidden ways of our desire. 
The more thoughtful and affectionate we are, the less 
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creation, does not occur through the functioning of the 
intellect. On the contrary, there is creation only when the 
intellect is still. 

The intellect, the mind as such, can only repeat, 
recollect, it is constantly spinning new words and re- 
arranging old ones; and as most of us feel and experience 
only through the brain, we live exclusively on words and 
mechanical repetitions. This is obviously not creation; 
and since we are uncreative, the only means of creativcncss 
left to us is sex. Sex is of the mind, and that which is of the 
mind must fulfil itself or there is firustration. 

Our thoughts, our lives are narrow, arid, hollow, empty; 
emotionally we are starved, religiously and intellectually 
we arc repetitive, dull; socially, politically and economic- 
ally we are regimented, controlled. We arc not happy 
people, we arc not vital, joyous; at home, in business, at 
church, at school, we never experience a creative state of 
being, there is no deep release in our daily thought and 
action. Caught and held from all sides, naturally sex 
becomes our only outlet, an experience to be sought again 
and again because it momentarily offers that state of 
happiness which comes when there is absence of self. It is 
not sex that constitutes a problem, but the desire to 
recapture the state of happiness, to gain and maintain 
pleasure, whether sexual or any other. 

What we arc really searching for is this intense passion 
of self-forgetfulness, this identification wth something 
in which we can lose ourselves completely. Because the 
self is small, petty and a source of pain, consciously or 
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unconsciously we want to lose ourselves in individual or 
collective excitement, in lofty thoughts, or in some gross 
form of sensation. 

When we seek to escape from the self, the means of 
escape are very important, and then they also become 
painful problems to us. Unless we investigate and under- 
stand the hindrances that prevent creative living, wliich is 
freedom from self, we shall not understand the problem of 
sex. 

One of the hindrances to creative living is fear, and 
respectability is a manifestation of that fear. The re- 
spectable, the morally bound, are not aware of the full and 
deep significance of life. They are enclosed between the 
walls of their own righteousness and cannot see beyond 
them. Their stained-glass morality, based on ideals and 
religious beliefs, has nothing to do with reality; and when 
they take shelter behind it, they are living in the world of 
their owm illusions. In spite of their self-imposed and 
gralifydng morality, the respectable also are in confusion, 
misery and conflict. 

Fear, which is the result of our desire to be secure, 
makes us conform, imitate and submit to domination, and 
therefore it prevents creative living. To live creatively is to 
live in freedom, which is to be without fear; and there can 
be a state of creativeness only when the mind is not caught 
tip in desire and the gratification of desire. It is only by 
watching our own hearts and minds ^\dth delicate at- 
tenuon that we can unravel the hidden ways of our desire. 
The more thoughtful and affectionate we are, the less 
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desire dominates the mind. It is only when there is 
love that sensation becomes a consuming problem. 

To understand this problem of sensation, we shall h: 
to approach it, not from any one direction, but from cvi 
side, the educational, the religious, the social and 
moral. Sensations have become almost exclusively i 
portant to us because we lay such overwhelming emph: 
on sensate values. 

Through books, through advertisements, through i 
cinema, and in many other ways, various aspects 
sensation arc constantly being stressed. The political a 
religious pageants, the theatre and other forms of amu 
ment, all encourage us to seek stimulation at differ! 
levels of our being; and we delight in this encourageme 
Sensuality is being developed in every possible way, a 
at the same time, the ideal of chastity is upheld. A c( 
tradiction is thus built up within us; and strangely cnouj 
this very contradiction is stimulating. 

It is only when we understand the pursuit of scnsati( 
which is one of the major activities of the mind, tl 
pleasure, excitement and violence cease to be a dominr 
feature in our lives. It is because we do not love, that si 
the pursuit of sensation, has become a consuming problc 
When there is love, there is chastity ; but he who tries to 
chaste, is not. Virtue comes with freedom, it comes wh 
there is an understanding of what is. 

When we arc young, we have strong sexual urges, a 
most of us try to deal with these desires by controlling a 
disciplim'ng them, because tve think that without sor 
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kind of restraint we shall become consumingly lustful. 
Organized religions are much concerned about our sexual 
morality; but they allow us to perpetrate violence and 
murder in the name of patriotism, to indulge in envy and 
crafty ruthlessncss, and to pursue power and success. 
Why should they be so concerned with this particular 
type of morality, and not attack exploitation, greed and 
war? Is it not because organized religions, being part of 
the environment which we have created, depend for their 
very existence on our fears and hopes, on our envy and 
separatism? So, in the religious field as in every other, the 
mind is held in the projections of its own desires. 

As long as there is no deep understanding of the whole 
process of desire, the institution of marriage as it now 
exists, whether in the East or in the West, cannot provide 
the answer to the sexual problem. Love is not induced by 
the signing of a contract, nor is it based on an exchange of 
gratification, nor on mutual security and comfort. All these 
things are of the mind, and that is why love occupies so 
small a place in our lives. Love is not of the mind, it is 
wholly independent of thought wth its cunning calcula- 
tions, its self-protective demands and reactions. When 
there is love, sex is never a problem — it is the lack of love 
that creates the problem. 

The hindrances and escapes of the mind constitute the 
problem, and not sex or any other specific issue; and that 
js why it is important to understand the mind’s process, 
Its attractions and repulsions, its responses to beauty, to 
ugliness. We should observe ourselves, become aware of 
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how we regard people, how we look at men and women. 
We should see that the family becomes a centre of 
separatism and of anti-social activities when it is used as a 
means of self-perpetuation, for the sake of one’s self- 
importance. Family and property, when centred on the 
self with its ever-narrowing desires and pursuits, become 
the instruments of power and domination, a source of 
conflict between the individual and society. 

The difficulty in all these human questions is that we 
ourselves, the parents and teachers, have become so 
utterly weary and hopeless, altogether confused and 
without peace; life weighs heavily upon us, and we want 
to be comforted, we want to be loved. Being poor and 
insufficient within ourselves, how can we hope to give the 
right kind of education to the child? 

That is why the major problem is not the pupil, but the 
educator; our own hearts and minds must be cleansed if 
we arc to be capable of educating others. If the educator 
himself is confused, crooked, lost in a maze of his own 
desires, how can he impart wisdom or help to make 
straight the way of another? But we are not machines to 
be understood and repaired by experts; we are the result 
of a long series of influences and accidents, and each one 
has to unravel and understand for himself the confusion 
of his own nature. 


CHAPTER VIII 


ART, BEAUTY AND CREATION 


MOST of US arc constantly trying to escape from ourselves; 
and as art offers a respectable and easy means of doing so, 
it plays a sigruficant part in the lives of many people. In 
the desire for self-forgetfulness, some turn to art, others 
take to drink, while still others follow mysterious and 
fanciful religious doctrines. 

When, consciously or unconsciously, we use something 
to escape from ourselves, we become addicted to it. To 
depend on a person, a poem, or what you will, as a means 
of release from our worries and an.xietics, though mo- 
mentarily enriching, only creates further conflict and 
contradiction in our lives. 

The state of crcativcncss cannot exist where there is 
conflict, and the right kind of education should therefore 
help the individual to face his problems and not glorify 
the ways of escape; it should help him to understand and 
eliminate conflict, for only then can this state of crcalivc- 
ness come into being. 
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Art divorced from life has no great significance. When 
art is separate from our daily living, when there is a gap 
between our instinctual life and our efforts on canvas, 
in marble or in words, then art becomes merely an 
expression of our superficial desire to escape from the 
reality of what is. To bridge this gap is very arduous, 
especially for those who are gifted and technically pro- 
ficient; but it is only when the gap is bridged that our life 
becomes integrated and art an integral expression of 
ourselves. 

Mind has the power to create illusion; and wthout 
understanding its ways, to seek inspiration is to invite 
self-deception. Inspiration comes when we are open to it, 
not when we arc courting it. To attempt to gain inspira- 
tion through any form of stimulation leads to all kinds of 
delusions. 

Unless one is aware of the significance of existence, 
capacity or gift gives emphasis and importance to the self 
and its cravings. It tends to make the individual self- 
centred and separative; he feels himself to be an entity 
apart, a superior being, all of which breeds many evils 
and causes ceaseless strife and pain. The self is a bundle of 
many entities, each opposed to the others. It is a battlefield 
of conflicting desires, a centre of constant struggle between 
the “mine” and the “not-mine”; and as long as we give 
importance to the self, to the “me” and the “mine,” 
there will be increasing conflict within ourselves and in 
the world. 

A true artist is beyond the vanity of the self and its 
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ambitions. To have the power of brilliant expression, and 
yet be caught in worldly ways, makes for a life of con- 
tradiction and strife. Praise and adulation, when taken to 
heart, inflate the ego and destroy receptivity, and the 
worship of success in any field is obviously detrimental 
to intelligence. 

Any tendency or talent which makes for isolation, any 
form of self-identification, however stimulating, distorts 
the expression of sensitivity and brings about insensitis'ity. 
Sensitivity is dulled when gift becomes personal, when 
importance is given to the “me” and the “mine ” — I 
paint, I s\Tite, I invent. It is only when we arc aware of 
cvciy' movement of our own thought and feeling in our 
relationship with people, with things and with nature, that 
the mind is open, pliable, not tethered to self-protective 
demands and pursuits; and only then is there sensitivity 
to the ugly and the beautiful, unhindered by the self. 

Sensitivity to beauty and to ugliness docs not come 
about through attachment; it comes with love, when 
there arc no self-created conflicts. ^Vhcn we are inwardly 
poor, we indulge in every' form of outward show, in 
wealth, power and possessions. ^Vhcn our hearts arc 
empty, we collect things. If we can afford it, we surround 
ourselves with objects that we consider beautiful, and 
because we attach enormous importance to them, we arc 
responsible for much misciy’ and destruction. 

The acquisitive spirit is not the love of beauty; it arises 
from the desire for security', and to be secure is to be 
insensitive. The desire to be secure creates fear; it sets 
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going a process of isolation which builds walls of resistance 
around us, and these ^valls prevent all sensitivity. However 
beautiful an object may be, it soon loses its appeal for us; 
we get used to it, and that which was a joy becomes empty 
and dull. Beauty is still there, but we are no longer open 
to it, and it has been absorbed into our monotonous daily 
existence. 

Since our hearts are wthered and wc have forgotten 
how to be kindly, how to look at the stars, at the trees, at 
the reflections on the water, we require the stimulation of 
pictures and jewels, of books and endless amusements. 
We are constantly seeking new excitements, new thrills, 
wc crave an ever-increasing variety of sensations. It is this 
craving and its satisfaction that make the mind and heart 
wcar>' and dull. As long as wc arc seeking sensation, the 
things that wc call beautiful and ugly have but a very 
superficial significance. There is lasting joy only when wc 
arc capable of approaching all things afresh — ^\vhich is 
not possible as long as we are bound up in our desires. 
The craving for sensation and gratification prevents the 
experiencing of that which is always new. Sensations can 
be bought, but not the love of beauty. 

When wc arc aware of the emptiness of our own minds 
and hearts without running away Croin it into any kind 
of stimulation or sensation, when we arc completely open, 
highly sensitive, only then can there be creation, otJy then 
shall wc find creative joy. To cultivate the outer without 
understanding the inner must inevitably build up those 
values which lead men to destruction and sorrow. 
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Lcirmng a technique may provide us with a job, but it 
will not make us creative; whereas, if ilicrc is joy, if there 
is the creative fire, it will find a way to express itself, one 
need not study a method of expression. \Vhcn one really 
wants to write a poem, one \sTitcs it, and if one has the 
technique, so much the better; but why stress what is but 
a means of communication if one has nothing to say? 
When there is love in our hearts, we do not search for a 
way of putting words together. 

Great artists and great t\Titers may be creators, but we 
arc not, we arc mere spectators. We read vast numbers of 
books, listen to magnificent music, look at works of art, 
but we never directly experience the sublime; our ex- 
perience is alwa)'s through a poem, through a picture, 
through the personality of a saint. To sing we must have 
a song in our hearts; but having lost the song, we pursue 
the singer. Without an inlcrmedinr)' we feel lost; but we 
must be lost before we can discover anything. Discovery is 
the beginning of crc.'itivcncss; and without crcativcncss, do 
what we may, there can be no peace or happiness for man. 

We think that we shall be able to live happily, creatively, 
if we learn a method, a technique, a style; but creative 
happiness comes only when there is inward richnc.ss, it 
can never be attained through any system. Self-improve- 
ment, which is another way of assuring the security of the 
“me” and the “mine,” is not creative, nor is it love of 
beauty. Crcativcncss comes into being when there is 
constant awarcnc.ss of the ways of the mind, and of the 
hindrances it has built for itself. 
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The freedom to create comes ^vith self-kno-^vledge; but 
self-knowledge is not a gift. One can be creative -without 
having any particular talent. Creativencss is a state of 
being in which the conflicts and sorrows of the self are 
absent, a state in which the mind is not caught up in the 
demands and pursuits of desire. 

To be creative is not merely to produce poems, or 
statues, or children; it is to be in that state in which truth 
can come into being. Truth comes into being when there 
is a complete cessation of thought; and thought ceases 
only when the self is absent, when the mind has ceased to 
create, that is, when it is no longer caught in its own 
pursuits. When the mind is utterly still without being 
forced or trained into quiescence, when it is silent because 
the self is inactive, then there is creation. 

The love of beauty may express itself in a song, in a 
smile, or in silence ; but most of us have no inclination to 
be silent. ^Vc have not the time to observe the birds, the 
passing clouds, because we arc too busy with our pursuits 
and pleasures. When there is no beauty in our hearts, 
how can we help the children to be alert and sensitive? 
We try to be sensitive to beauty while avoiding the ugly; 
but avoidance of the ugly makes for insensitivdty. If wc 
vs'ould develop sensitivity in the young, we ourselves must 
be sensitive to beauty and to ugliness, and must take 
every opportunity to awaken in them the joy there is in 
seeing, not only the beauty that man has created, but 
also the beauty of nature. 
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